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-Portrait of the Week— 


WHEN ONE DOOR OPENS, another shuts; no sooner 
had the strike in the printing industry come to an 
end after six weeks than a strike broke out in the 
Morris motor-car works at Oxford. The ostensible 
cause was the dismissal of a shop steward, and the 
Minister of Labour moved swiftly, sending his 
chief industrial commissioner into action within 
three days. The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
refused to associate itself with the strike, in which 
Mr. Frank Foulkes was seen to have an unlovely 
finger. Surprisingly, the two sides soon reached 
a settlement. 


* 


REPORTS APPEARED from the Cohen Council, the 
Cranbrook Committee and the Select Committee 
on Expenditure. The Cohen Council called for a 
reduction in prices, but intimated that stable prices 
could be achieved, so to speak, at too high a cost. 
It also criticised the principle of nation-wide wage 
negotiations, suggesting that more could be done 
at local and even factory level. The Report was 
received with an almost total lack of public in- 
terest, but from the National Union of Manufac- 
turers to the Trades Union Congress, there was 
evidence that it was being closely studied. The 
Cranbrook Report. which made recommendations 
on the national maternity service, was remarkable 
mainly for the fact that the Minister, breaking 
with recent precedent, urged its acceptance; though 
as a sop to his senior Cabinet colleagues he added 
that some of its recommendations were still under 
consideration. Lastly, the Select Committee on 
Expenditure reported that the sale of British 
armaments abroad was not being very efficiently 
run; the Committee implied that it would be a 
good idea if the Government had some idea of 
where the arms were going and what was liable to 
happen to them, before approving sales; instancing 
Cuba as an example of a transaction in which 
such information had been lacking. 


* 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED from Buckingham Palace that 
the Queen is pregnant. The child is expected early 
next year, and the Royal visit to Ghana has had 
to be postponed as a result. Dr. Nkrumah, Mr. 
Diefenbaker and President Eisenhower (in that 
order) had all been let into the secret before it was 
made public, and Dr. Nkrumah was invited to visit 
Britain instead. This he immediately did, and was 
made a Privy Councillor while he was here. 
* 
CONFUSION, COMPOUNDED WITH elephants, con- 
tinued in Laos. Communist rebels, supplied and 
reinforced from Vietnam, moved about in differ- 
ent directions, and it was by no means clear who 
was fighting whom, let alone why. At the same 
time, some equally confusing coming-and-going 
was reported from Cuba, where rebels were re- 
ported to be on the march against the recently- 
victorious rebel regime of Fidel Castro; the Carib- 
bean in the tobacco-pile was said to be Trujillo, 
dictator of the Dominican Republic. Unconfirmed 
reports said that Cuba had or had not been in- 
vaded, that Santiago had or had not been taken, 
that 1,000 members of the Cuban army had or had 
not been arrested, and that Dr. Castro had or had 
not been wounded. The Foreign Office made no 
immediate move to sell anybody in the area any 
arms, and the Organisation of American States 
met in the other Santiago, in Chile, with something 
else to talk about. 
* 

PREPARATIONS FOR the exchange of visits between 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev con- 
tinued. President Eisenhower announced that he 
would also be visiting Bonn before going to 
Moscow, thus adding Dr. Adenauer to the list of 
Western leaders he will be seeing before he meets 
the Russian sphinx. It was generally agreed that 
between Mr. Macmillan, Dr. Adenauer and 
General de Gaulle, the President will not lack 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT GAME 


OME years ago Henry Fairlie, then political 
aoe of the Spectator, rediscovered 
the term ‘Establishment,’ which had been used 
before but had not caught on. It has since become 
the commonplace of conversation on the theme 
of government and of authority. Our glossy con- 
temporary the Queen is the latest to join in the 
Establishment Game, with a set of rules and a 
house photograph of the members: its Establish- 
ment Chronicle should certainly be published 
annually, as holiday entertainment. 

And yet it is possible to make extracts which, 
published in any other context, would not seem so 
lighthearted. ‘All members of the Establishment,’ 
the Chronicle says, “must accept the principle that 
there are no interests which need conflict with 
any other interests; no policies which need con- 
flict with any other policies; no ideas, even, which 
need to conflict with any other ideas.” Watching 
events here over the past few years, it has been 
easy to observe this trend towards Establishment 
solidarity: less easy to be amused by it. Twenty 
years ago, though an Establishment existed, at 
least it was constantly being challenged; on the 
Left by Labour; on the Right by such indepen- 
dent Conservatives as Winston Churchill; and by 
politically uncommitted writers who sensed 
menace in the smug Thirties, and who said so— 
sometimes hysterically, sometimes offensively, but 
the country had reason to be grateful that they 
did. 

All this has died. The Establishment now reigns 
unchallenged. Of course, it is easy enough to argue 
that there is no such thing as the Establishment; 
and to prove it by pointing out that of the ‘mem- 
bers’ pictured in the Queen, some have never 
heard of others: some who should be present are 
missing (even the Warden of All Souls, the club’s 
spiritual home); some who are present are not in 
fact members, but lackeys—and so on. This is a 
quibble. What is characteristic of the Establish- 
ment here is not its identity or its exclusiveness 
but its atmosphere. It works not by contact but by 
instinct—as Buckle, Geoffrey Dawson’s predeces- 
sor as editor of The Times, believed that The 
Times worked; the newspaper's policy (he 
thought) was the product of a corporative Print- 
ing House Square fellowship; not of editorial 
direction. There is no Establishment in the sense 
that there is a Social Register, of which a man is, 
or is not, a member: but there is an oligarchy of 
opinion, both pervasive and influential. 

The present Establishment has almost done, as 
the Chronicle suggests, what none before it has 
ever succeeded in doing: in making it bad form for 
anybody to feel angrily about any issue, political 
or social. Even the Labour Party has accepted 
this principle—largely, no doubt, because Suez 
showed that the stronger the party leaders’ feel- 


ings, the farther they detached themselves from 
their party. Hugh Gaitskell is still inclined to 
excuse himself in elaborate parentheses for what- 
ever he is saying if it might sound harsh. Aneurin 
Bevan passes jujubes to the Colonial Secretary in 
debate—a gesture which at another time might 
have been either nobly generous or entertainingly 
satirical, but on this occasion seemed merely tired. 
Harold Wilson is sometimes offensive, but on the 
wrong issues. Only Tribune remains to represent 
the angry unattached; and much of the steam has 
gone out of it, inevitably, with thé disintegra- 
tion of the Bevanite clan. On the Right there is— 
Malcolm Muggeridge; and on occasion, too 
seldom, Lord Boothby. There is not even the 
semblance of a ginger group of Conservatives on 
the old Churchill pattern, aware that the trend 
towards the stifling of all outspoken criticism is 


hazardous. 
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The subtitle of the Establishment Chronicle is 
‘The Nepotists’ Gazette’; and this in itself is re- 
vealing. Nepotism, old style, does not exist any 
more. We do not have in this country—as they 
still have in the US—politicians who assume they 
have a right, and indeed a duty, to provide for 
family, supporters and friends. We do not even 
have politicians who dispense patronage furtively 
and hope to brazen it out, as Lloyd George did. 
Instead, we have politicians who blandly shuffle 
highly placed jobs among their friends; believing, 
with absolute sincerity, that each friend in every 
case is deserving. Sometimes he is deserving—in 
the sense that he has competently performed other 
administrative tasks in the past. But so have 
hundreds of other people: the job goes to the man 
in the right groove. This is nothing new: it has 
always happened, and always will. What is new is 
the idea that it should not be denounced or ridi- 
culed; that there is something improper in men- 
tioning nepotism, or in castigating the mistakes 
made by incompetent men in public life. 

This protection is even being extended to 
Ministers, who by long tradition have been 
assumed to be capable of looking after themselves 
in any controversy. In his friendly letter this week 
the Provost of Wakefield refers to our long- 
continued bitter criticisms of members of the 
Government. But what else can they be but bitter 
if we believe, as we do, that certain of the Govern- 
ment’s policies are not merely mistaken but are 
extremely dangerous? Would the Provost now 
condemn Sir Winston for his philippics against the 
appeasers—tirades which the then Establishment 
condemned as factious, irresponsible and dis- 
loyal? 

Some of the appeasers of Munich who 
came under attack were men of the highest in- 
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tegrity—Lord Halifax, for one; and today all the 
people, from Tory imperialists to African nation- 
alist leaders, who go to consult Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
at the Colonial Office come away with the impres- 
sion that they have met a sincere and honourable 
man, genuinely anxious to bring about a just 
settlement of ail colonial disputes. The impression 
is just; but if the measures that are being taken 
are disastrous—if endless errors of judgment are 
made, as they were with such ugly results in 
Cyprus—the time comes when anger spills over 
on to the head of the man responsible—just as it 
did on the wretched Neville Chamberlain. 


But—the Provost asks—why should the attacks 
be personal? Any journal which is dissatisfied with 
a public servant is in a difficulty on this point. 
Recently, for example, when the campaign against 
the theatre censorship was mounting, it was often 
suggested that the Lord Chamberlain is a Court 
functionary, noi a politician, and consequently 
unable to answer. back. Many editors knew, too, 
that the Lord Chamberlain was personally the 
most agreeable of men. But if he persisted in 
employing his blue pencil to enforce a code of 
morals that had become irrelevant in the 1950s, 
and if by doing so it meant that the theatre-going 
public were deprived of some of the outstanding 
contemporary plays, yet allowed to visit ‘blue’ 
variety shows, or performances with names like 
‘No Nudes is Bad Nudes’ without hindrance, what 
could be done except to call the Lord Chamberlain 
a dunderhead? 

There are, admittedly, cases where to criticise 
a Minister for the way he carries out his 
duties must be unfair to him, because they im- 
pinge on his private life. Nobody would imagine 
that Mr. Duncan Sandys—to take one of the few 
Ministers who have been much criticised person- 
ally—would be any the worse a businessman for 
his mistakes as Minister; but to denounce, as we 
have frequently done, the Attorney-General for 
what we believe to be his grievous errors as a law 
officer of the Crown touches on his profession. 
Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller was an able 
lawyer before he became involved in government, 
and no doubt will be again, if fortune frowns 
on him or his party at the next election. But on 
that tightrope between politics and the law, which 
has toppled many a brilliant career, he has been 
unhappy and—in this last instance, over the 
Devlin Report—sadly misguided; to have led for 
the Government in what was in effect a repudia- 
tion of the work of one of the most distinguished 
members of the legal profession was, to put it 
mildly, unwise. 

But it is easy, during the recess in a warm 
August, to cast a cooler eye on the political scene 
and its personalities. In recent weeks it has been 
less easy; many things have made for anger. In 
the original Spectator Steele described his friend 
Captain Sentry as saying, ‘It 1s a civil cowardice 
to be backward asserting what you ought to ex- 
pect, as it is a military fear to be slow in attacking 
when it is your duty.’ There is much complacency 
today, fed by economic prosperity at home and 
continuing peace, however uneasy, abroad. But 
anybody who remembers what happened in India, 
in Ireland, and in Cyprus, knows that there is 
little to be complacent about: that if we go on 
making the same mistakes it will mean years of 
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trouble and civil strife in Africa. Personal quali- 
ties are not enough; if Ministers fail in compe- 
tence, or if their policies make them mischievous 


Empty, Swept 


By D. R. 


T this time of year the energies of France lose 
F deehasohs in the sands of holiday. Under the 
Fourth Republic it was the season when govern- 
ments hoped to act disencumbered from Parlia- 
ment. This is the first holiday season since the 
Fifth Republic was set up. The last item of its 
constitutional machinery has just been put in place, 
the senate of the French Community, with a 
membership two-thirds metropolitan (including 
Algeria) and one-third from the other member 
States. The senators of the French Community are 
chosen by the parliaments in numbers propor- 
tional to the population of the States; it has only 
consultative functions but is potentially of some 
importance. It shares, Box-and-Coxwise, the 
Luxembourg Palace with the French Senate, 
rather to the indignation of that body, now 
coming to life as a more representative chamber 
than the Assembly. It does not like the suggestion 
that it is a minor branch of Parliament and can be 
asked to take in lodgers—even if the lodgers are a 
junior senate. 

But the fact is, Assembly or Senate, the French 
Legislature has so far played so small a part in the 
Fifth Republic that its being on holiday will barely 
be noticed by the public, though Ministers will 
perhaps rejoice that they do not have to answer 
questions on Fridays. It is true that a burst of 
law-making could scarcely be expected after the 
torrent of legislation by decree last December and 
January, while the Government still enjoyed its 
special powers. Both houses have spent a great 
deal of energy in trying to extend their rights of 
debate and resolution which are severely limited 
by the Constitution. The Prime Minister is some- 
thing of an anglomaniac—which is not at all the 
same thing as an anglophile. He finds Westminster 
a Satisfactory model for regulating parliamentary 
and judicial behaviour. (Hence his change of title 
from President of the Council of Ministers to First 
Minister—‘Monsieur le Premier’ should you find 
yourself talking to him.) 

But rules which work at Westminster, where the 
Opposition is potentially the government, do not 
produce the same result on the left bank of the 
Seine, where the government can only be changed 
if part of the coalition that supports it changes 
sides. To do M. Debré justice, he did not intend 
to go so far in clipping the wings of either house 
of Parliament as did eventually the Constitutional 
Council when the standing rules of both houses 
came before it to be considered for constitution- 
ality. At all events the Assembly and Senate not 
only lost but, more painful still, lost on an issue 
which left public opinion indifferent. 

The Government itself has raised an issue which 
stirs passionate feelings, but of a kind it may not 
have desired. It optimistically promised at the 
beginning of the year to propose a final settlement 
of that inextinguishable fireball, the problem of 
State support for Catholic schools. One-fifth of 
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(often the two are hard to separate), then they 
must be attacked unsparingly, even at the risk of 
a few wild blows being struck. 


and Garnished 


GILLIE PARIS 


the nation’s children still go to ‘free, that is Catho. 


lic, schools, while four-fifths go to State schools in | 


which no religious teaching is allowed. The 
probably temporary Right-wing majority in the 
Assembly wants a substantial increase of financial 
assistance: the ‘republican’ parties—in the old 
narrow sense of the term—Communists, Socialists, 
Radicals and some anti-clerical Conservatives 
consider even the present pittance an outrageous 
violation of the religious neutrality of the Republic 
which is guaranteed in the present Constitution no 
less than in the last. The mere prospect of still 
undefined improvements in the status of church 
schools has sufficed to put some life (of a doubt- 
fully desirable kind) into these parties. The 
Government in consequence has become timid, but 


its Own majority in the Assembly, conscious of | 
the shift of opinion back into old ruts, has become | 
clamant that the Government should really do / 


something for church schools now. The Govern- 
ment seems to feel more alarm at the advantages 
the Left-wing parties might gain from a rampant 
anti-clerical campaign than satisfaction at the 
prospect of deepening the divergencies between the 
Socialists and the Catholic MRP. It has promised 
to increase the pittance to the church schools and 
to pay it more promptly, but to make no other 
change till the end of the year. 

Thus the parliamentary session has ended with 
a major issue evaded by the Government. and 
with the deputies going back to the constituencies 
uncomfortably aware that they will have nothing 
to boast of to their electors. This is above all true 
of the 210 Gaullist deputies of the UNR. In so far 
as they have blindly supported the President of the 
Republic and his Prime Minister they have been 
ignored, and in so far as they have lined the route 
of their own choice to cheer him as he went down 
it they have had to go home again after a vail 
wait. Some bitter impatience was expressed at the 
first meeting of the UNR’s national council. The 
party is now paying for the light-hearted disregard 
of General de Gaulle’s request that no party 
should use his name at the last elections. 

But the President is paying for the assumption 
that arbitration between parties is a sufficient 
philosophy for the leader of a nation. Nobody 
doubts that the President has in fact a good many 
definite ideas and that in some fields such as foreign 
policy and national defence he is following them, 
but since the august position he has chosen fof 
himself is that of arbitrator, and ultimate guardian 
of the national interests, he cannot campaign fof 
his ideas. That should be done by his Prime 
Minister, but :n spite of all assertions to the com 
trary there is a divergence between the two men’s 
attitudes. While the General goes about carefully 
leaving a certain number of doors ajar, M. Debté 
busily follows after slamming them to, in ordef 
to satisfy the complaints of the UNR and othe 
Right-wing deputies that there is a perceptible 
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THE 


draught. In polite circles it is not mentioned that 
the draught may have been what the President of 
the Republic wanted. 

The total result is to leave the Fifth Republic's 
Constitution in a very mysterious condition. Does 
the supreme arbitrator initiate policy? Not accord- 
ing to the Constitution. The Prime Minister is 
responsible for that. But who chooses the Prime 
Minister? The arbitrator. The elections are indeed 
supposed to have something to do with the choice. 
But the present Assembly can scarcely be said to 
give the Prime Minister his authority except in 
the sense that the doormat enhances the house- 
holder. 

So mysterious indeed is the Prime Minister’s 
position that one monthly led the July issue with 
an article entitled: ‘Does M. Debré exist?’ This 
aroused such anxiety in the Prime Minister's office 
that ten additional copies were at once purchased 
from the local newsagent. One must hope that the 
combined marginalia of the Prime Minister's 
attachés demonstrate that he is not a myth. Indeed, 
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he is a very lively person, but he has failed to give 
to the office he holds the significance of its 
equivalent in the Westminster he has so often 
offered as a model. A Prime Minister is a link 
between government and people and thereby pro- 
vides some (probably inadequate) counterpoise to 
the sheer weight of administrative and military 
machinery. So far the Fifth Republic has failed to 
provide anything of the kind. The void of Parlia- 
ment corresponds to a void in public opinion. The 
State has been exalted, but, at present, above the 
level of the still lively municipalities it is inhabited 
by technicians and administrators rather than by 
the people of France. This reduces M. Debré from 
the more-than-lifesize proper to all prime ministers 
when in office to more normal dimensions and has 
therefore prompted the question whether he exists. 
The State may have got rid of its old devils—but 
there is a parable in St. Matthew about the house 
empty, swept and garnished. Life as well as order 
is necessary to political health. A little turbulence, 
please! 


The Art of Persuasion 


By SARAH 


F anyone believed the VIIth World Festival of 

Youth and Students for Friendship and Peace 
was politically neutral, he was not in Vienna. 
Even the most perfunctory effort to keep up that 
pretence was soon abandoned; it was a Communist 
show, run and attended by Communists. Outsiders 
either came—like part of the American group— 
to challenge the Communists inside their own 
stronghold; or they came along for the ride they 
could not otherwise hope to afford. And from 
the far ends of the earth it was no mean ride for 
a poor youngster, and a splendid junket when they 
arrived. 

The organisers did not have it too easy. They 
had some difficulty filling the advertised 17,000 
places, and more in accommodating the 15,000 
who came—floods had made part of the tenting 
area and some boat moorings unusable. Not every- 
one was happy with the accommodation, but in 
practice extreme informality has its compensa- 
tions. It was easier to slip out at night from a tent 
and take a stroll in the well-treed Prater than 
it would have been from the schoolrooms turned 
into dormitories, which the organisers wanted to 
borrow from the Ministry of Education and which 
were refused. The slogan of Friendship was taken 
with youthful literalness and girls with narrow 
ideas ‘as to what they came here for took care to 
keep together after dark. The inevitable rows 
developed between and inside delegations, helped 
by a spell of sticky heat which shortened tempers. 
Yugoslavs were seen turning their backs on 
Russians; Indians, Italians, Americans and 
Brazilians all had involved internal quarrels; and 
the organising committee took a beating from the 
Viennese press which had an agreement to ignore 
the whole affair. 

Yet the West’s counter-campaign was weak and 
unimaginative. Printed matter is not much read 
by the non-Communists or the uncommitted; by 
those from Communist lands, not at all. An expen- 
sive and well-chosen book show was a good idea, 
but even the courageous Poles were not too happy 
about walking off with /984 in a jacket recognis- 
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able at twenty paces—why not all books in plain 
covers instead of only a few? Photographic shows 
of boy scouts or apprentices smiling at bits of 
metal were a simple waste of time and money. In 
the Eastern block they get that all the time and 
Westerners are indifferent for other reasons. Why 
not some working models? The Schoolboys’ 
Exhibition would have been better than solemn 
guff about freedom and democracy. Even a poster 
announcing Ella Fitzgerald has to drag in the 
Freedom of the Artist in the West, whatever that 
may mean. Jazz singers do not need any draw 
but their performance. The East knows that jazz 
is the secret weapon of the West, even if we do not. 
Why was there not a jazz concert every evening in 
the Prater? 
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A good deal of money and thought was put 
into a Festival newspaper in eight languages by 
a combination of opposition groups. The distribu- 
tors got into some fights but it seeemed to raise 
little ideological dust—though it may be unfair 
to judge what may have a long-term effect on some 
minds. One day the Hungarian edition sold out. It 
carried an article on the death of Imre Nagy, a 
matter still mysterious inside Hungary: that fact 
might show a pointer towards future’ efforts in this 
field. Nothing sells newspapers like news. Propa- 
ganda is sick-making for young people who have 
it shoved down their throats every day at home. 

We have a lot to learn about persuasion, that 
fact we must face. Thoughts directed from the out- 
side are useless except to those already secretly 
persuaded. Effective persuasion consists in formu- 
lating the thought which is already nagging con- 
sciously or unconsciously in the minds of those 
we wish to persuade. 

Still, there was one advocate speaking loud and 
clear for the West. Vienna is beautiful, even in the 
dog-days. The only signs of regimentation were 
the millions of full-blown roses in the public 
gardens. Wine is cheap, the simple food is good, 
the girls are pretty; and the older people showed 
a perfectly genuine tolerance, an unschooled easy- 
goingness that could not be assumed. No amount 
of outdated chat about capitalist face-grinding 
stands up to the rows of motor-scooters by every 
building site; if these workers are oppressed in 
their cheerful casualness then the world stands on 
its head. Streets more crammed with traffic (no 
sign of regimentation here) in an hour than an 
East European city in a week; and shops crammed 
with a staggering variety of gadgets, pretties, 
luxuries which have become necessities—these 
cannot be challenged because they are to be seen in 
use by ordinary people everywhere. 

On the whole it is probably a good thing to 
have Communist Festivals in Western cities. Next 
time they should go to Rome, or Paris. But let us 
lay off conscious propaganda if we cannot do it 
better. 






\ 


‘He says, Ma'am, that if “Kwame” won't do, how about “Geoffrey Bing?”* 


‘ 
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Westminster 


Ir is generally supposed—and I 
have no good reason to dissent 
from the general opinion—that 
the election is to be held in Octo- 
ber. There is, as a matter of fact, 
nothing to prevent its taking 
place in November, now that the 
Queen is not going to Ghana 
then, and it remains possible, as 
1 have been saying with an in- 
creasingly wearisome insistence 
for two and a half years, that it 
will not be held until next spring. 
November, however, holds out 
no hope of advantage to the 
Government not already provided by October— 
if there is to be a Summit meeting, the prospect 
is going to be more useful than the inevitably 
disappointing reality, and the Eisenhower-Khrush- 
chev exchange has already been milked of any 
advantage it may hold, with Mr. Macmillan’s 
none-too-subtle suggestion (explicitly rejected by 
President Eisenhower) that he was responsible for 
it. Next year, it is true, holds out the glittering 
possibility of another Budget, which our high- 
minded, selfless, non-party, unambitious and gen- 
erally improbable Chancellor can, quite by chance 
and to his own amazement as well as everybody 
else's, stuff to the brim with tax concessions, But 
apart from the obvious risk of being left with no 
elbow-room at all, should some disconcerting 
emergency arise, the chances of next spring as the 
date have already faded almost to vanishing- 
point. It should be fairly clear by now that the 
peak of Tory popularity has been reached and 
passed, and that although it may not have de- 
clined sufficiently by October to enable the Labour 
Party to win the election, this fact is itself enough 
to rule out a period in which their chances may 
well be almost as low as they were in the ebb-tide 
of 1957. 
Why the Conservative tide should have begun, 
however slowly, to go out, it is not easy to say. 
My own belief is that it is not so much due to any 
actions or omissions deserving of censure (though 
it would be nice to believe that Nemesis was as 
quick on her cue as that) as to the general diffi- 
culty of keeping the pressure up for so long, and 
the healthy reaction of voters who have been told 
just a little too often and a little too loudly thai 
life is wonderful under the Conservatives. In 
other words, people may have begun to doubt 
whether Conservative freedom works in principle. 
If this is so, Mr. Gaitskell can take short-term 
heart and long-term gloom, for though it is nice 
for him while the Tories are ahead to know that 
electoral popularity contains, lurking Hegelianly 
within its womb, electoral rejection, the lesson if 
extended to the further future can only make him 
wonder whether, when he does get ahead of Mr. 
Macmillan, he can stay there. 
Still, these are all hits for the galled jades to 
wince at; you and I, | take it, are above such 
considerations. We have other fish to fry, and a 
_ huge, coelacanthine creature it is that is first into 
- the pan. If there is to be an election in October, 
all the political deeds on which we must decide 
_ who gets our most sweet voices have already been 

done. (1 take it no student of this column would 
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believe anything said by anybody in the course of 
an election campaign.) We have as much evidence 
as we are going to have, and there is no reason 
why the verdict should not be brought in now. 

But even in the ideal court (say one presided 
over by Mr. Butler) it would be customary for 
the jury to consider the evidence first. In order, 
therefore, to clear the minds of such men of good 
will as may be listening, I propose to do just this. 
Under which king, Bezonians? 

Let us begin with the Conservative Party. There 
is much to be said in its favour, odd though this 
may at first seem to anybody who has looked at 
it lately. There are, of course, abundant reasons 
for not doing so, and which set of reasons is the 
strongest will become apparent in good time. But 
first I wish to set out in as favourable a light as 
possible the achievements of the Conservatives 
(and, later, of Labour and of the Liberals), even 
if only as an academic exercise. This, in fact, is 
what the Conservative election campaign will 
look like, shorn of any hysteria, noise and single- 
minded mendacity. 

If for a moment we agree to ignore the abysses 
of Suez, Cyprus and Central Africa the achieve- 
ments of the Conservatives since 1951 are real 
and worthy. The economy they inherited from the 
Labour Government was in poor shape (not en- 
tirely caused by Labour mismanagement, any 
more than the recovery since has been exclusively 
due to Tory economic tenets); it is now undeniably 
better than it has been at any time since the end 
of the war. The Labour Party, it is true, criticises 
what it regards as an inadequate rate of industrial 
expansion, but it is noteworthy that this criticism 
has grown more intense as Opposition attacks on 
the rising cost of living have had to fade away 
under the remorseless pressure of the Index. The 
Labour Party may be doing a great national 
service by drawing attention to the need for ex- 
pansion and a high rate of investment, but the 
Conservatives are doing a greater, in the opinion 
of most people (which is, in the most literal sense, 
what counts come election-day), by their insistence 
that the cost of living is the first and most impor- 
tant target. Indeed, they have even run into some 
mild criticism from the Cohen Committee on this 
self-same point. The Conservative Government's 
stabilisation of prices, even though it is by no 
means complet eand even though it is by no means 
entirely their doing, must surely rank as one of 
the most laudable single achievements of any 
Government since the war, if not the most praise- 
worthy of all. 

And with it has gone a vast increase in the range 
and quality of consumer-goods available—and the 
freedom of choice in the shops, so little regarded 
by the more austere Labour thinkers, is one of 
the most important material and psychological 
elements in the national well-being. Not long ago 
there appeared a newspaper interview with Mr. 
Arthur English. Mr. English was a popular and 
very funny comedian, whose particular stock-in- 
trade was an act as a ‘spiv’ with a hand-painted 
tie and a stock of under-the-counter nylons. (‘I 
belong to *he Spivs’ Union; you pay sixpence a 
week, ana if ihe Labour Exchange offers you a 
job, the union fights the case.’) But Mr. English 
explained that his act had fallen upon hard times, 
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and he rarely performed nowadays—he kept a 
shop instead. The act, he explained, didn't go 
down any longer; there was no longer any humour 
in a man being able to get goods that were in short 
supply, for there were no longer any goods in 
short supply. If the Labour Party thinks Mr, 
English’s professional misfortune has nothing to 
do with politics, then the Labour Party is making 
a very big mistake. 

Nor should we forget Conservative achieve- 
ments in the field of taxation. With the exception 
of the second 1955 Budget, every Conservative 
Budget has shown a net decrease in taxation, most 
of the decreases being very substantial ones. It 
may be that the electorate should be willing to 
bear increases in taxation to pay for the Labour 
Party's programme, but on the whole the elec- 
torate has ever shown a healthy and admirable 
desire to spend as much of its own money as it 
can lay its hands on, and a reluctance to have 
other people spend the money on its behalf. There 
is no doubt that many members of the Labour 
Party regard this as evidence of the incurable 
frivolity of the English character, but to my way 
of thinking it is the foundation-stone of freedom, 
and long may it stand. 

And Conservative achievemeats in such fields 
as housing, rent reform, town and country plan- 
ning have also been notable and constructive, 
They are weak on education, in which they do not 
basically believe (for other people, that is), but 
the Labour Party seems fully determined to do 
a great deal worse in this direction. Denationalisa- 
tion could have been arranged better, at any rate 
of road haulage, but I cannot imagine that any- 
body will maintain that nationalisation is liable 
to cause less disruption in the economy. 

Moreover, there is no evidence that the record 
of Mr. Macmillan’s Government in foreign affairs 
and defence, poor though it has frequently been, 
is any worse than Labour policy would be. The 
Labour Party, one presumes, would not behave 
quite so idiotically, not to say criminally, in the 
Middle East, but Mr. Bevan is doubtless at this 
very moment polishing up a series of disasters in 
Europe against the day. The H-bomb has become 
a monstrous and obscene irrelevance, as far as 
British policy is concerned, whatever party is in 
power, and no Minister of Defence is ever going 
to point out, apparently, that it is time to stop 
spending money on aeroplanes that won't fly and 
that would be obsolete and useless even if they 
did. The great blot of Suez remains, of course (so 
does the little blot of Suez—a guinea to the first 
reader to send me his name on a postcard); but 
it could be argued that short of repudiating an 
action for which he was in any case largely respon- 
sible Mr. Macmillan has done all he can to repaif 
the damage it caused. Central Africa remains, and 
will get worse before it gets better; but apart from 
Cyprus the Government’s colonial policy else- 
where—notably in South-East Africa and West 
Africa—has been admirable. Unemployment has. 
not reached alarming heights, and is in any case 
falling. England won the Test matches, the sum- 
mer has been the best for a dozen years, and the 
grouse are coming over in droves. 

In other words, there are good, sound reasons 
for voting Conservative. Their strength, if the 
evidence of the past few years is to be trusted. is 
essentially domestic, but this, after all, is what 
concerns people most nearly—and it is precisely 
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here that the Labour Party comes off worst by 
comparison. But it is comparison, after all, that is 
my purpose, and it would be unwise for anybody 
to assume before I have finished that I am going 
to vote Conservative. Next week I shall look at 
the evidence favouring the Labour Party, and then 
the Liberals. After that I propose to weigh them 
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in the balance, and reveal to a hushed and expec- 
tant world the way in which Taper’s vote will be 
cast at the election, and why. After that I shall be 
deaf to all appeals from the rejected candidates; 
anybody who is thinking of offering me a bribe 
had better get it in quick. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


WHEN THE PRINTING dispute 
began certain weeklies, includ- 
ing the Economist and the 
New Statesman, were sent 
abroad to be printed. They 
were promptly informed that 
so long as they did so they 
would be regarded as ‘black’; 
they could not distribute copies through the 
normal channels, and in the name of working- 
class solidarity the Economist—which elected to 
defy the ban—was chivvied from printer to printer 
round the Continent (in the circumstances, to con- 
tinue coming out at all was a remarkable feat, on 
which the editor and his colleagues deserve to be 
congratulated). The only explanation I heard 
given for this treatment was that, though the 
Economist was not a party to the printing dispute, 
by printing abroad it was giving psychological aid 
and comfort to strike-breakers at home. Feeble 
enough excuse though this was, at least the unions 
might have applied it consistently; yet when the 
stoppage of ink supplies threatened to prevent the 
national dailies from coming out they were given 
union permission, on the grounds that they were 
not a party to the ink dispute, to get their ink 
supplies from abroad. To judge by Fleet Street's 
blank silence on this episode, there was a tacit 
agreement that the newspapers should say nothing 
about it: in fact it was left to World’s Press News 
(in its own dispute-ridden condition) to report that 
the newspapers were subsisting not (as had been 
Suggested) on a bottomless home ‘pool, but on 
ink made in France, which was suddenly found 
to be ‘not so black as it was painted.’ Does this 
mean there is one law for the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors Association and another for the weeklies? 
I would be interested to hear an explanation. 
os > . 
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I CAN RECOMMEND the current issue of Africa 
South, a quarterly published in Capetown, to 
anyone wanting to deepen his knowledge of the 
Central African crisis. Kenneth Kaunda (now in 
prison), Kanyama Chiume and Joshua Nkomo 
expound the thoughts of Congress; Colin Leys 
brilliantly analyses settler attitudes; there is an 
interview with Garfield Todd; and, most telling of 
all, a profile of Sir Roy Welensky by Frank 
Barton, who used to edit the Central African Post 
in Sir Roy’s home parish of Northern Rhodesia. 
Until this Central African number, Africa South 
has for some years been speaking out with intelli- 
gence and courage about politics, race relations 
and culture in South Africa. Its sponsors include 
the Bishop of Johannesburg, Chief Lutuli, Jo 
Grimond, Eleanor ‘Roosevelt and John Gunther, 
Which shou’d dispose of the imputation that it is 
Communist. But the Nationalist Government does 
not like the truth to be heard in Animal Farm. 
The periodical can get no advertisements because 
advertisers fear political repercussions. Its editor, 


Mr. Ronald Segal, was lately threatened with 
violence by Nationalist hooligans and had his car 
burnt by them (not only Africans resort to intimi- 
dation). Later he was imprisoned for visiting an 
African location; his passport has been seized and 
he has been declared a ‘statutory communist’ 
under the Suppression of Communism Act. A 
South African judge declared some time ago that 
Statutory communism had no connection with 
communism as understood elsewhere, so the 
Government may proceed to extinguish Mr. 
Segal’s flame by banning his paper. There is 
nothing to prevent this but outside opinion—and 
outside support; a subscription (16s. a year) can 
be arranged through the London representative of 
Africa South, Miss Rosalynde Ainslie, 31a John 
Adam Street, WC3. 
. . * 


HAVING FOUND MYSELF in‘a part of the country 
recently where the only sound was the occasional 
chuff of the local flyer (curious how indigenously 
rural the sound of a railway steam engine has 
become: I cannot imagine feeling the same com- 
fortable way about the clack of an electric train) 
I heard more sound radio than usual, listening to 
weather reports. Am I being captious in suggesting 
that the BBC is mealy-mouthed when it refuses to 
name places which it refers to, if the reference 
happens to be uncomplimentary? I am thinking 
of its account of people being driven from the sea 
by an infestation of jellyfish at ‘an east coast 
resort.’ Presumably jellyfish do not choose their 
beaches: the next day they would have moved 
elsewhere, so it could hardly harm the resort in 
question? Good humour was restored, though, 
when I rang up to get the official recorded weather 
forecast for the district. At the end of the record, 
which predicted good weather, there was a brief 
but audible guffaw from the forecaster, as if he 
were tickled at the idea of anybody being so fool- 
ish as to consult him. But as things turned out, his 
forecast was close enough. 
* , 7 * 

MOST OF THE FUSS over the Legitimacy Bill centred 
on the case of a man and woman who, having 
lived together for years and produced children, 
split up and need judicial action such as is offered 
to more conventionally-aligned couples by the 
divorce courts. But far commoner is the simple 
case of the girl ‘in trouble.’ Up till now she has at 
least been able to claim financial support from the 
child’s father without fear of a come-back. True, 
the victim of a paternity order had to pay up with- 
out any compensating power of access; but it is 
ludicrous to suggest that payments of a few shil- 
lings a week should put a man on equal footing 
with a girl who has had to face scandal, any 
amount of hard work and a complete disruption 
of her life. Now that a court can make an order 
about the custody of the child on the father’s 
application, there is a risk that some men will use 
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this as a threat to avoid being brought to court 
for support of the child. In the event, a court 
would be unlikely to separate a mother and her 
child; but as anyone who has worked with this 
sort of trouble knows, what a man can threaten 
is often as important as what he can actually do. 
There is a risk, I fear, that the Act may mean that 
many girls will refuse to name the fathers of their 
children, forgoing the money they are entitled to 
rather than risk having their babies taken away. 

* * * 


MY REMARKS about the colour of the English fiver 
have brought a letter from a Scot who spent a 
couple of days in England last month; and twice in 
that short period was offered £4-odd as change of 
a Scottish £1 note. ‘We hard-headed Scots,’ she 
comments, ‘welcome yet another means of making 
a comfortable profit out of our southern cousins.’ 
We southern cousins are not so happy about it. 
* * * 

KNOWING NOTHING ABOUT the craft of film-making, 
I am hesitant about intervening in the contest of 
experts between the Boulting Brothers and 
Nicholas Davenport; but a couple of questions 
suggest themselves which I have yet to see 
answered. One concerns the Englishness (or 
Scottishness, or whatever it may be) of the home 
product. Is it not true that whenever the industry 
here has appeared to be on the verge of flourish- 
ing, it has always been because somebody has 
struck a home theme, such as the early Ealings 
did? It has not been because some American star 
has been- imported, and the cast chosen with an 
ear for mid-Atlantic: some films made in this 
way have indeed been profitable, but they have 
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een sterile, begetting nothing; the Ealings by con- 
trast ran on—far too long, it can be argued, but 
profitably enough. The second is on salaries. | 
know the stock argument, that if you do not pay 
competitive rates Hollywood will snap the star up. 
But it simply is not true: for in fact actors and 
actresses here can all too easily be caught by a 
long-term contract, which would keep them in 
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this country. Where there has been a failure, 
surely, is in finding young actors and actresses of 
potential star quality. Those who have made good 
in Hollywood have frequently been rejects from 
London agencies; and of those who have been 
groomed for stardom here, how many have 
reached it? What has happened, for instance, to 
all Mr. Rank’s charm scholars? PHAROS 


Men Understanding 


By BRIAN 


EVIEWING René MacColl’s Roger Casement: 
R A New Judgment when it appeared I argued 
that though Casement was undoubtedly mad—in 
the sense Swift was mad, consumed with sava 
indignatio—the “black diaries’ which were used 
in the smear campaign to prevent him getting a 
reprieve in 1916 were probably not his own, but 
copies of a record he kept of the perversions of 
Armando Normand, the. slave-trader he had 
exposed in the Putumayo investigation, Casement, 
[ thought, was probably guilty only of hoarding 
erotica, perhaps amplifying them with his own 
fantasies. 

This was in 1956: and there seemed no way in 
which to ascertain the truth. Montgomery Hyde 
had been trying to extract it from the Home Office 
by questions in the Commons—only to be met 
with the usual evasions: that the diaries could not 
be shown because it ‘would be giving from official 
sources information deterimental to the character 
of a man who had been a prisoner’; and also that 
‘the embers of controversy might be fanned to a 
flame.” What this meant, it was pointed out, was 
that the embers of controversy were bound to be 
fanned to a flame every six months or so by 
questions in Parliament or articles in the press. 
But the Home Office not merely refused to allow 
the diaries to be inspected: it would not even 
admit their existence. 

Then, Peter Singleton-Gates came to the Specta- 
tor Otlice one morning with the diaries under his 
arm—-or, rather, transcripts of them; typewritten 
copies which he said he had got from ‘a person 
in authority’ in 1922. He had been hauled before 
the Home Secretary, ‘Jix,” and told he must not 
publish them: but after thirty-four years, he 
hoped the authorities might no longer object. We 
made inquiries. They did object. The Official 
Secrets Act, we were told, would be invoked 
against us if extracts were printed. 

But at least copies of the diaries were at last 
on view. They were photographed, and sent to 
interested parties for study; and eventually Mr. 
Singleton-Gates found a publisher in America 
who was prepared to bring them out as a book. 
This spring, copies of the American edition, and 
of another edition printed in Paris, began to find 
their way into Britain; one was purchased for the 
library of Parliament: another, it was reported, 
by a public library in the Home Counties. In the 
circumstances there was no longer any point in the 
Home Office continuing to deny access to the 
originals; Mr. R. A. Butler relented, and this week 
they were put on view to selected applicants for 
the first time. 


I went to see them on Tuesday with two ques- 
tions in mind. Are they the originals of Mr. 
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Singleton-Gates’s typescript? And, if so, is there 
any evidence that the seamy episodes in the type- 
script were interpolated by another hand? A few 
minutes’ study sufficed to convince me that Case- 
ment was the author. There were interpolations, 
quite frequently (as Frank O’Connor observed, in 
his study of the Singleton-Gates version): but 
they were Casement’s own. It was as if, having 
written up his diary, he was continually being 
tempted by pleasant recollection to add to it. 
(There are curious echoes of Lolita, incidentally, 
in the manner in which Casement wrote it: par- 
ticularly in the way that youth, as it were, cor- 
rupted him rather than vice versa.) If these diaries 
were forged, then, they can only have been forged 
in their entirety: and one does not need to be a 
handwriting expert to realise this would have been 
impossible. Nobody could have forged so much, 
so cleverly. No: obviously they are genuine. 
This leaves one question still to be answered: 
are these diaries a record of Casement’s homo- 
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sexual activities, or a record of his fantasies—gr 
a mixture of both? The theory that no man could 
have been physically capable of indulging himself 
so frequently is not wholly convincing: yet. is jt 
conceivable that a man living as he did so much jp 
the public eye—a man sent to expose the activities 
of slave-traders, and consequently likely to be 
closely watched by his enemies—should have been 
able to lead the life he describes? There are only 
one or two hindsight hints from people who knew 
him that they suspected him—none, so far as | 
know, contemporary: how did he get away 
with it? 

It really does not very much matter. Fantasy or 
reality, this was Casement. And, strangely, it does 
not make a hypocrite of the man: it is possible to 
read the diaries with admiration for him up 
affected. 

At the time the diaries were discovered it was 
Stated that ‘they could not published, at any ag 
in any language. That they have been published 
abroad (and are shortly, | gather, to appear here) 
reflects a startling change. It can be (and probably 
will be) argued that this is a symptom of the 
decline of public morality; but it can also be taken 


as an indication that people are no longer o& 


frightened in their determination to pillory a 
public servant, or anybody else, for feeling what 
Casement blasphemously but sincerely called ‘th 
love God made, not I.” That Casement’s sensuality 
became diseased, obsessive, cannot now be 
doubted; but at least that cry of his ‘it is a cruel 
thing to die with all men misunderstanding— 
misapprehending—and to be silent for ever’ need 
no longer go unheeded: we understand. 


Sir Patrick Devlin 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


N Irishman by biological and an Aberdonian 

by geographical birth, Patrick Devlin does 
not bear any very evident marks of either of his 
places of origin. A Conservative and an Imperial- 
ist, his political bias has never been especially in 
favour of regional nationalisms, and the bound- 
ing generosity and hospitality of his character 
certainly do not remind one of the music-hall 
picture of an Aberdonian. The son of an archi- 
tect, he is the eldest of three brothers, all of whom 
have achieved distinction, each in a separate field. 
One brother, Christopher, is a Jesuit priest and a 
distinguished historical writer. At present a mis- 
sionary in Rhodesia, he published in the March 
number of The Month a beautiful and sensitive 
study of the culture of the Shona people. The 
other brother, William, is the well-known Shake- 
spearian actor—a versatile family. 

The three brothers were all educated at Stony- 
hurst. Patrick, on leaving school, after a brief 
period in the Dominican novitiate, went up to 
Christ's College, Cambridge, where he became in 
1925 an outstandingly successful President of the 
Union. His brothers were then still at school, 
where it was my good fortune to teach them, and 
it was through this accident that I came to know 
Patrick Devlin in his early years at the Bar. I can 
remember many arguments from those years the 
details of which it would be tedious to recount, 
but I remember particularly that he was the first 
person who ever prophesied to me that we would 


certainly see a Second World War. It was, I sup 
pose, in about 1928; in a taxi, going to the Lyric 
at Hammersmith to see The Beggar’s Opera. Mt. 
James Gunn, the painter, was our companion, 
and, although Mr. Gunn agreed with the pro 
phecy, it seemed to me altogether improbable. 
There are two points about Patrick Devlin’ 
career which it is at the moment of public interes! 
to make. The first is that, until a judgeship for 
bade him expressions of party loyalty, he was 
always a Conservative. It was as a Conservative, 
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at a time when fashion there favoured a vague 
Liberalism, that he was elected President of the 
Cambridge Union. It is true that when Ramsay 
MacDonald appointed Sir William Jowitt, as he 
then was, Attorney-General in 1929, Devlin went 
into the office to assist him, but there was no sug- 
gestion that this was a political appointment. 
Jowitt indeed said, ‘Frankly I would prefer a 
Labour man.’ But young Socialist barristers were 
in those days few and far between. In 1945, when 
I was adopted as candidate for Devizes, I was 
delighted to find that Westwick, just outside 
Pewsey, where the Devlins lived, was in the con- 
stituency; and throughout that election campaign 
he was the outstanding speaker in my support. I 
remember an interminable summer evening of 
Socialist heckling that we had to endure together 
in the dreary little village of Ludgershall. After 
1945 Conservative leaders wished him to come 
into the House to support them, and he could cer- 
tainly have had a safe seat had he wanted it. But 
he preferred the law. 

The second point is this. There are two sorts of 
successful judges—the pragmatic and the philo- 
sophical. There are good judges who are content 
merely to take the law as they find it and to ad- 
minister it competently. There are those whose 
minds are always restlessly inquiring into the 
origins, the philosophy and the justification of 
law. Devlin is par excellence a judge of the 
second sort. He published a distinguished little 
volume on Trial By Jury. His last public appear- 
ance other than on the bench before his Nyasa- 
land appointment was to deliver last March 
under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice Bowra, the 
Maccabaean Lecture in Jurisprudence of the 
British Academy. The title of the lecture was “The 
Enforcement of Morals,’ and the question which it 
raised was how far the penal law should concern 
itself with the suppression of sin. This is not the 
place either to summarise or to criticise his argu- 
ment. I merely want to show that he is a man 
above all concerned with the philosophy of law, 
and indeed we are told that one day—it may be 
not until after his retirement—we shall receive 
what will no doubt be an important book in full 
Statement of his philosophic opinions. Of his 
general standing as a judge, his work as President 
of the Restrictive Practices Court and the fre- 
quency with which his name was mentioned when 
the Lord Chief Justiceship was vacant bear testi- 
mony. Indeed, had not the Government held a 
high opinion of his abilities they would not have 
appointed him to head the Commission. 

Whatever criticisms may be made of the 
Nyasaland Report, it would not be possible to 
imagine anyone more certain to think out clearly 
€xactly which were the questions which he was 
called on to answer, or to distinguish carefully 
between what he certainly knew and what he 
surmised. If the Attorney-General cannot follow 
some of the distinctions which he draws, it is by 
RO means certain that the fault lies with Mr. 
Justice Devlin. ‘Sir, I have found you an argu- 
ment, but I cannot find you an understanding.’ 
Lord Coleraine has himself made valuable 
contributions to the philosophy of politics, but 
of all possible descriptions of Mr. Justice Dev- 
lin’s work I should have thought that ‘intellec- 
tually dishonest’ and ‘naive’ were the most inapt. 
Agree or disagree, here is a man intellectually 
honest to the verge of scrupulosity. 
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All Things to All Men 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


ADICALISM is at least a popular creed with 

Spectator contributors. Everyone may define 
it differently, but no one does so in a way which 
excludes himself. Mr. Fairlie lists imperialism, 
lower death duties, a respect for the aristocracy 
and a dislike of Mr. Gaitskell as the main Radical 
ingredients, and seeks to prove—a relatively easy 
task given the terms of reference—that someone 
possessing these beliefs could only be happy in 
the Conservative Party. Mr. Fairlie cites Lord 
Boothby as having said that ‘a radical such as he 
could exist only inside the Conservative Party,’ 
but omits to say whether Lord Boothby made this 
remark before or after he decided to leave that 
party. 

Lord Altrincham. explodes some of Mr. Fair- 
lie’s myths and puts forward his own list of attrac- 
tive and (on the whole) sensible ingredients of 
Radicalism, but he too is concerned to portray the 
Conservative Party as the best political home for 
the true Radical. Unfortunately he was unable to 
start arguing this: proposition before the last six 
lines of his article. As a result all that he was able 
to offer in its support was one of the most gigantic 
non sequiturs to be seen in the Spectator (or any- 
where else) for some considerable time: ‘The 
close relationship’ between tradition and change 
is better understood by the “man in the street” 
than by “top people” who have a vested interest 
in things as they are. That is why Tory Radicalism 
has such a long and respectable pedigree.’ In this 
way Lord Altrincham concluded his piece like a 
slightly breathless conjuror who had at least com- 
pleted his trick even if he had not convinced his 









































audience. Mr. Robin Marris may have been in- 
hibited by lack of space. As a result his promise 
to denounce the Libéral Party as a most unsuit- 
able home for radicals was left merely as an awful 
threat. This was a pity, for he was in fine sweep- 
ing form when dealing with the Conservatives. 

All these three articles also discussed and 
answered in different ways the question whéther 
Radicalism is more an attitude of mind than a 
political programme. But ‘Radicalism’ is, above all, 
a word which has acquired a new connotation in 
the course of its life. Questions about its meaning 
must therefore be answered primarily in terms of 
what people believe it to mean. Today it is quite 
often used in relation to what Mr. Marris calls 
‘cross-party muddle.’ Is Mr. Butler more radical 
ai the Home Office than Mr. Gordon Walker 
might be? Is it possible that Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
(presumably only in every department but his 
own) is more truly radical at heart than that fine 
old whig statesman, Mr. Aneurin Bevan? Is it 
radical to be a ‘European,’ and are even fewer of 
them to be found in the Labour Party than in the 
Conservative Party? 

This is quite a new development. The traditional 
use of the term radical in English politics was in 
a specifically Left-wing party sense. Tory 
Radicalism, despite what Lord Altrincham says, 
is a phrase which has always been rare and has 
never been used without a sense of paradox. It 
was a label which could perhaps be applied to one 
or two of the Chartist leaders, but certainly not to 
Disraeli. He was first a Radical and then a Tory, 
but that is a very different thing. Nor did Lord 














‘Where's your scarf, then?’ 
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This paper sack could be styled for vou, according 
to your needs. For many thousands of manutac- 
turers, farmers and distributors it is the ideal con- 
tainer—inexpensive, hygienic, weatherproof, casy 
to fill and seal, strong enough for the roughest 
handling and stacking. The Reed Paper Group 
makes multi-wall sacks by the million—one of the 
many products made better because of 4 extra assets 
shared by the many individual Reed companies. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE:— 

REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who 
have pioneered many of the great advances of 
modern paper making .. . who today make a vast 
range of paper and paperboard products, from 
wrapping papers to corrugated cases, printing 
papers to piich-fibre piping, horticultural packs to 
laminated plastics, paper sacks to all types of 
cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific 
research both at Group and company levels. 

REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and 
abundant raw materials which make it possible to 
standardise quality and “deliver the goods” in any 
quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to 
think and act for itself and for you the customer. 
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Randolph Churchill either use the term about 
himself or expect anyone else to use it. It finds 
no place in the index either of his life by his son 
or of the new life by Mr. Rhodes James. Tory 
Democracy, on the other hand, attracts a great 
number of references in both. But this was not a 
synonymous phrase. Indeed, in his Birmingham 
speech of April, 1884, which was of decisive im- 
portance for the development of his popular 
appeal, Lord Randolph saw no contradiction 
between advocating Tory Democracy and attack- 
ing Radicalism: ‘The law of perpetual change 
which is the motive principle of the Radical,’ he 
rather contemptuously said, ‘exercises its fatal 
effect upon the Radical himself. . . .’ 

By the early years of this century, the word 
radical had if anything assumed an even more 
specifically political meaning. Some Left-wing 
Liberal Members regarded it as sufficiently pre- 
cise to choose it as a personal designation in par- 
liamentary reference books. ‘A Radical, in favour 
of self-government for Ireland, temperance, 
social and labour reforms’ was how the Member 
for Brentford rather forbiddingly described him- 
self in the 1906 edition of Dod. But its main use 
was as a Slightly pejorative synonym for Liberal 
in Conservative speeches. It owed its use to much 
the same feeling that prompts the Daily Mail and 
the Daily Express always to write ‘Socialist’ 
rather than ‘Labour’ and makes, say, Mr. Michael 
Foot feel that ‘Tory’ is a much more expressive 
adjective than ‘Conservative.’ “There are many 
things still obscure in the long catalogue of revolu- 
tionary changes advocated by new Ministers,’ 
Balfour wrote in his 1906 election address, ‘but 
some things are plain enough—Home Rule, dis- 
establishment, the destruction of voluntary 
schools, and the spoliation of the licence holder 
have lost none of their ancient charm in the eyes 
of Radical law-makers.’ 

In the sense in which the word had meaning, at 
least until 1918, it therefore seems impossible to 
sustain the view that Radicalism is more an affair 
of personality than of politics. Streaks of icono- 
clasm such as Lord Randolph Churchill possessed 
were certainly not enough to make a man either 
earn or covet the label. The point gains force 
when it is realised how deeply conservative have 
been the habits of mind and patterns of personal 
behaviour of the men who have been most suc- 
cessful in carrying through Radical legislation. 
Gladstone, Asquith and Lord Attlee stand out as 
the reforming Prime Ministers of the past hun- 
dted years; yet it would be difficult to describe 
any one of them as a man of radical temperament 
as Opposed to Radical political affiliations. 

Despite this history, what a Spectator corre- 
spondent has aptly called the new ‘take-over bid’ 
approach to Radical assets has clearly gained 
ground in recent years. Is there any justification 
for the view that these assets, instead of being the 
automatic preserve of the Left, are now floating 
about somewhere in the centre of politics, more 
or less equally open to bids from different sides? 
This is quite untenable. There may be some dis- 
pute. about the true Radical approach to a number 
of economic and social issues—although it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the recent Conservative mix- 
ture of economic stagnation and social service 
complacency can claim much in this direction— 
but there is surely no dispute that libertarian 
Home Office issues in Britain and relations with 
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subject peoples outside (particularly in Africa) 
are issues which are central to modern Radicalism. 

On the first group there is an immense difference 
between the two main parties. The Conservative 
Party has a fringe of genuine libertarians and the 
Labour Party has a fringe of black obscurantists. 
But both these groups are untypical of their own 
parties. There is no comparison at all between the 
bulk of the Conservative Party and the bulk of 
the Labour Party. In the key division on the 
second reading of the 1956 Death Penalty Aboli- 
tion Bill the 288 affirmative votes were made up of 
236 Labour Members, forty-seven Conservatives 
and five Liberals. Of the 264 votes for retention, 
258 were Conservative and six were Labour. 
Roughly the same pattern of voting had pre- 
viously shown itself on issues such as divorce and 
Sunday observance, It has shown itself recently on 
the Obscene Publications Bill. And it would also 
show itself (although in a somewhat modified 
form) if the recommendations of the homosexual 
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part of the Wolfenden Report were fo be voted 
upon. 

The position in the Conservative Party is still 
worse than this indicates. The Conservative Con- 
stituency Associations, Solidly illiberal on these 
issues, have in the past few years developed an 
entirely new assertiveness. They have got rid of 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson—his attitude to hanging 
being almost as great a count against him as his 
attitude to Suez; and they have got rid of Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde, whose differences with the 
Government have been solely on Home Office 
issues. Not merely is there a likelihood of con- 
stant depletion of the libertarians in the Con- 
servative Party; in addition those who themselves 
escape the axe will have the sight of some very 
discouraging political corpses upon which to re- 
flect. The Labour Party, while far from perfect as 
a libertarian instrument, is an enormous improve- 
ment on this. There is not a single example of a 
Labour Member getting into serious difficulties 
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with his supporters, let alone being refused re- 
adoption, because he was too bold in advancing 
libertarian causes. On a whole range of issues 
where much progress remains to be made—hang- 
ing, Wolfenden, the licensing laws, betting reform, 
Sunday observance, divorce, theatre censorship, 
police control, the abortion laws—there is 
immensely more to be hoped for from a Labour 
Home Secretary than from the most liberal 
Conservative Minister. 

Africa, after the debates of the past two weeks, 
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hardly needs to be discussed in detail. It shows 
every prospect of becoming the Ireland of the 
twentieth century; and the Conservative Party 
shows every prospect of being as incapable of 
facing the facts of our position and finding an 
acceptable solution as were their Unionist fore- 
runners. The Radical tradition still exists in 
British politics, but it has not become spattered 
over the political spectrum. As has always been 
the case, it remains concentrated well to the Left 
of the Conservative Party. 


Pictures in the Fire 


By ROY and JOHN BOULTING 


HERE is probably more nonsense spoken and 
ype about films than any other subject 
available to homo called sapiens. Let any one of 
our more sober-sided legislators stand up in the 
Mother of Parliaments to address the nation on 
the British film industry, and it is almost certain 
that, to the knowledgeable, he will make an ass of 
himself. It would appear that our law-givers and 
pundits rely for their information far more on 
the gossip columns. (‘Starlet Dives Naked Into 
Pool’: ‘Susie Blank Divorces Ninth Husband’: 
‘Bertie Bull Signs Million-Pound Contract’) than 
they would have us believe, or, indeed, we had 
dared to suspect. It also leaves us wondering 
whether they make the same sort of nonsense of 
other industries. 

Now all of this occurs to us as a result of a 
recent leader in The Times, calling for the closure 
of the National Film Finance Corporation with 
arguments, not only begging the facts, but com- 
pletely ignoring them, followed a few days later 
by a petulant echo from the Financial Editor’s 
desk at the Spectator. Where the former may be 
regarded as further evidence of a great newspaper 
in decline, the latter can only fill the more in- 
formed with dismay. Mr. Nicholas Davenport (if 
we are not mistaken, at one time the late Sir 
Alexander Korda’s Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the City of London) may not, in fact, be the 
authority he, perhaps, considers himself, but he 
has been. in, out, and round about the British 
film industry for long enough to make his naiveties 
and distortions inexcusable. 

The difficulties, of course, cannot be ignored. 
Here is a fundamentally creative process in enter- 
tainment which achieves fulfilment only by resort 
to industrial organisation. Unlike other industries, 
however, organisation, after a certain given point, 
does not proceed to a production line. Each film is 
a prototype. There are no constant factors, save 
sound stages and equipment. Not actors, nor story, 
nor settings; nor, for that matter, labour and 
materials. Because of this, there is no certain way 
of assessing what a film is likely to earn in relation 
to what it is going to cost. Baffling, this, for the 
layman. Frustrating, too, for the accountant- 
economist mind, anxious to reduce the complex 
to a simple industrial formula. Agonising for the 
film-maker, certain only of his own uncertainty, 
the one figure without a pretence to all the 
answers. 

But it is this—plus punitive box-office taxation; 
inordinate money-lending, contingency and com- 
pletion charges; continuing inflalion of studio 
costs in labour and materials, against a back- 


ground of sharp decline in revenue—it is this that 
makes film production the hazard it is today; and 
not, as Mr. Davenport (and, for that matter, the 
National Film Finance Corporation) would have 
us believe, simply a question of high fees to stars, 
producers and directors. This last is merely head- 
line stuff. It may get the space but does not help 
us find a solution. 

On the question of star salaries, for example, 
we should be very surprised to learn that Mr. Jack 
Hawkins—as Mr. Davenport suggests—had, in 
recent years, been paid £30,000 for a single film 
by a British company. Mr. Hawkins, we know, 
can and does command sums well in excess of this 
from our Hollywood competitors. With a domestic 
market many times greater than ours as well as 
established distribution throughout the world, 
they can afford such expenditure. But, today, such 
a fee would never be considered by a native film 
company; nor—Mr. Hawkins being a reasonable 
man as well as a fine artist—would it be expected. 
But it is this kind of assertion—erroneous and 
quite inexcusable—which, given the authority of 
print, engenders a completely false impression and 
prompts the reader to throw up his hands and 
mutter, ‘These damn film people!’ 

Mr. Davenport, in his compound of fact and 
fiction, half-truth and untruth, regards it as fortu- 
nate that the resources of the NFFC are coming to 
an end. Why? True, apart from three million 
pounds lost beyond recall in the old British Lion 
Company, it has cost the public purse a further 
sum of approximately £200,000 per annum during 
the ten years of the NFFC’s existence. But is this 
such a high price for British film production? 
Can the Government be accused of squandering 
public resources when during the same period it 
has been able to milk the industry of over three 
hundred million pounds in entertainments tax 
alone, an increasingly large proportion of which 
had been earned by the home product? Is there 
really a case for closing the Corporation down 
and saving the NFFC’s remaining two million 
pounds when, over the last three years, on a 
steadily rising scale, British films have earned and 
returned to this country over twenty million 
pounds in foreign currency? 

Whatever the wording of the Act, whatever Mr. 
Davenport suggests to the contrary, the real pur- 
pose of the legislation embodying the NFFC was 
to prevent a complete collapse of British film- 
making. It was not an act of grace so much as 
enlightened self-interest. It was to prevent the 
domination of our screens by Hollywood. It was 
to prevent an increase in our remittances to Holly- 
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wood. It was to prime the pump. What is more, it 
succeeded. When one measures the pittance now 
grudged against the vast benefits which have 
accrued to the Treasury (cultural values apart) it 
will be seen as one of the wiser governmental inter- 
ventions of the post-war years. 

If Mr. Davenport's response to the Corpora- 
tion losses are those of a Dickensian capitalist, 
his remedy for the industry’s ills is far more con- 
temporary: yet another committee. ‘An advisory 
panel to choose subjects which would make good 
film entertainment’ (how easy he makes it sound !), 
‘and add to the national prestige’ (here is a job for 
Mr. Striped-Pants, OBE; or Dr. Manvell, if his 
many other functions permit; or perhaps Mr. 
Davenport, himself, might be glad to serve?). ‘And 
then commission the best producers, directors and 
artists to make them.’ The films, of course, as Mr, 
Davenport points out, would have to be ‘better 
and less costly.’ Apparently, they would also have 
to be much bigger ‘like the Ten Commandments’ 
(which cost $10,000,000! ). Remorseless logic, this, 
And, no doubt, should Sir Carol Reed or David 
Lean’s ‘factory efficiency’ (daily screen-time) fail 
to improve from week to week, a firmly worded 
memo in quadruplicate from the Panel would 
instruct them to pull their talented fingers out! 

A last word. The film industry is not ‘a dying 
industry.” It is an industry in transition. Certainly, 
so far as production is concerned, with more and 
more TV being filmed and large-scale experiments 
in toll tele-film about to be launched, its horizons 
are expanding, rather than the reverse. But until 
the present phase is over, the NFFC will probably 
continue to lose money; and it is right and proper 
that the Government should allow it to do so, 
for its profits on the over-all operation are indis- 
putable. The investment, today, pays off in the 
future. The boat may have a slight, even a con- 
tinuing, leak, but this is no reason for kicking the 
whole bottom out—and sinking with all hands! 


Bounty 


‘Two members of the Royal Family have sent 
gifts to an East End church hostel for reforming 
prostitutes. Princess Margaret has sent a travelling 
clock. . . .. Daily Mirror. 

Gertie, Edna, Lil, Marlene, 
Keep your conversation clean. 
Listen to that warning tock. 
Princess Margaret’s sent a clock. 


Claudine, late of Brewer Street, 
Blushes at the royal treat. 
(Crusty cynic, do not mock!) 
Princess Margaret’s sent a clock. 


Soho ladies, Park Lane queens, 
This is what redemption means. 
Purl one, plain one—look, a sock! 
Time it by Her Highness’ clock. 


Ethel, Lana, Linda, Hetta, 

Knitting for your health is better 

Now that you, repentant whore, lodge 
Where Princess Margaret's sent a horloge. 


In its leather case it stands, 

Holding out its little hands. 

Though your journey’s on the rocks, 
Fallen girls get travelling clocks. 


Time to you was always short, 
Time on trottoir, time in court. 
Time row deals its final knock. 
Princess Margaret’s sent a clock. 
JOHN COLEMAN 
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Roundabout 


FEET STAMPED on the 
brown lino of the prac- 
tice room; through the 
dust of the soundproof 
windows the sun shone, 
the houses of 
M ar ylebone 
reflected off 





the _ polished 
end of a big 
guitar. Josh 


White in a red shirt tore at the guts of the guitar; 
or slapped it in glee; or touched it like a sleeping 
cat. Sometimes he seemed to forget about it alto- 
gether; his fingers scuttered to and fro while he 
put back his head and sang. Pale beside him, his 
three English accompanists worked at drums, 
piano, double bass. They were rather overawed 
by the company they were keeping; between 
songs, they passed little jokes nervously among 
themselves, and turned back to dig at their in- 
struments with a fierce concentration. 

On stage Josh is controlled: a voice, a guitar, 
a gently tapping foot. Rehearsing, he was almost 
a dancer—even when he was sitting down. Taut 
as strings, his muscles flexed and strained with the 
music; the foot did not tap, it beat and hammered 
at the shaky plywood chair; like someone whip- 
ping down the washing before a thunderstorm, 
he pulled the music off the strings in big brown 
handfuls. He smoked all the time, his fingers 
leaving the strings for a flash to shift the cigarette 
around, or to fling the gold St. Christopher over 
his shoulder, leaving only its thin gold thread 
against the pounding muscles of his throat. 

The St. Christopher has lately been working 
overtime. Josh, circling New York in a faulty 
plane for hour after hour, landed safely—and 
said it was like coming back from the dead. ‘The 
house was full of neighbours, the kids were bawl- 
ing, people we didn’t even know were ringing us 
from all over. Sure, I was scared—but I reckon if 
you've gotta go, you’ve gotta go. Why don’t they 
have parachutes, that’s what I want to know— 
little ones for us, and a great big chute for the 
plane, too?’ 

Josh has been on the move since he was seven, 
when he was asked to lead around a wandering 
blind singer. ‘My mother didn’t know what to do 
about it,’ he said. ‘She prayed three days and she 
prayed three nights, and then she thought maybe 
I'd be something great for the Lord, and she let 
me go.’ By the time he was seventeen he was earn- 
ing a living with his voice—but he never learned 
to read music. There was no sheet of music any- 
Where around the London rehearsal room: the 
accompanists simply followed Josh. 

‘Got an octave E flat?’ Josh asked. 

‘Cor love us, I don’t think so!’ The double bass 
looked worried. 

‘Baa boo ba boo,’ boomed Josh. ‘You can find 
that somewhere?’ 

They both peered at the bass as if searching 
for the lost chord. No octave E flat. It didn’t 
Matter: there were other notes for the big voice. 

The voice goes on to records; expressions don’t. 

hat made him worth watching was just that: 
the grins that change like the weather as he plays. 


There’s a small, mock shy one for ‘The Foggy 
Foggy Doo,’ for ‘Don’t Blame Me, It Ain’t My 
Joke.’ There’s a wide, mocking, happy smile that 
goes with ‘Get Along Home Cindy Or You'll Be 
Too Much For Me.’ There’s an aimless blank for 
a country boy (which Josh is not) standing hour 
after hour leaning against the general sto’, watch- 
ing things go by. The one he uses most when he 
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isn*t singing is a great brown sun of a smile, 
friendly as a mug of shared coffee; and there’s an 
almighty splitting of the face, a great mouth of 
lion’s teeth that goes with ‘My Name is Samuel 
Hall, God Damn Your Eyes.’ 


‘Samuel Hall is my hush-up song,’ Josh says. 
“You can straighten out a night-club audience so 
easy with that. I hate playing to a set programme 
—I like to feel what the audience want next—if 
anything—give them that.’ 


They always want it. It is not only music Josh 
plays by ear. People, too. 


Suspected Persons 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
A Raisin in the Sun. (Adelphi.) 
Necro, Jew, homosexual, Com- 
L munist—these are the four 
$- %\ categories of the suspected per- 
son in the world of today. Num- 
_ bers one and four are probably 
é worst off in Britain and America, 


numbers two and three in Russia. 
Only Communism results from a free choice of 
the individual concerned—though after Hungary 
there is little doubt that party membership is a 
neurotic compulsion rather than a political de- 
cision. Only dark pigmentation confers few 
privileges to balance its heavy social penalties. 
All four groups are to some extent obliged to 
organise their fellow members into an open con- 
spiracy against the rest. The mark of the outlaw 
is also the mark of the in-law. Anti-Negro Jews 
are not uncommon—especially in New York. 
Anti-Jewish Communists are standard in Moscow. 
The homosexual Tory diehard shares the 
prejudices of his classmates except in the choice 
of a loved one. In the arts, one of these groups 
is usually elected as the warhead for his anti- 
establishment rocket by every progressive writer. 
Books, plays and films about these ‘problems’ 
usually tend to be popular successes as long as the 
Negro/Jew/homosexual/Communist protagonist 
is the excuse, rather than the reason, for a pas- 
sionate, thrilling narrative. This is why the 
categories in the hands of a superficial craftsman 
are often interchangeable. Crossfire, first of the 
post-war Hollywood campaign films, was origin- 
ally about a persecuted homosexual, and only the 
existence of the Hayes code turned it to a denun- 
ciation of anti-Semitism. Anna Lucasta was a 
melodrama about down-trodden Swedish immi- 
grants before it became, with the minimum of 
rewriting, a melodrama about down-trodden 
Negroes. There is no doubt about the lineage of 
Lorraine Hansbury’s A Raisin in the Sun—it is 
the first play of a young Negress from Chicago 
and it is directed and acted by Negroes. Yet it 
could easily be about Jews, or Communists, or 
both—like Chicken Soup With Barley, which it 
somewhat resembles. The Negroes on stage are 
stage Negroes. 

I do not mean by this that they roll their eyes, 
shuffle their feet and say ‘I gwine down to de 
ribber to get de wodey-melon.’ I mean that 
despite the genuineness of the actors their colour 
still seems to have been applied with a paint 


stick. The regal old matriarch who scuffs her 
grown-up children like a cat batting down its 
kittens; the jazzy intellectual daughter, brood- 
ingly serious and wildly harum-scarum by turns; 
the pretty, warm-hearted, ignorant young wife 
and her frustrated, money-hungry husband: all 
could be white or black, Jew or Gentile, poor 
city dwellers. Raisin in the Sun is the prototype 
television play about little people facing a crisis 
which threatens to crack the: family group like 
a dropped tea cup. The characters are stock 
Samuel French types. The writing is competent 
and workmanlike—smiles through the tears, 
jokes breaking the tension just when the 
audience begin to shift from ham to ham. The 
course of the action is completely predictable 
even to the old Mum forgetting her beloved pot 
plant during the removal, then popping back 
as the curtain falls to retrieve it. If this had been 
a play about Cockneys, it could have been 
already running at the Whitehall for two years 
without anyone, except the provincial coach 
parties, even noticing it. 

Yet the excuse for the action of the plot is 
that this is a black family in a white world. 
Society can no longer keep on holding them down 
aS a permanent proletariat—they must make 
their choice. Should they try to be all clean and 
white inside like Queen Victoria? Or should they 
consciously preserve their black purity in a Tech- 
nicolor melting-pot? This dilemma is not so much - 
dodged as buried. Through the young girl's two 
boy-friends, the Nigerian intellectual and the 
Chicago playboy, there is an interesting attempt 
to dramatise and personalise this choice. But this 
is almost entirely obscured by endless noisy 
shadow-boxing in those tired old leagues of 
Youth versus Age, Money versus Idealism, Love 
versus Poverty. The particular issue which pre- 
cipitates the play’s climax is the opposition of 
the white community protection league to the 
family’s arrival in their neighbourhood. Yet the 
family never gets down to discussing the reasons 
for and against such an important decision. In 
one whirlwind of melodramatic emotion they 
decide to stay put in their slum. In another whirl- 
wind, they turn about and accept the risk. And 
that is all. 

A Raisin in the Sun is embarrassingly over- 
acted -by at least two of the principal performers. 
Earle Hyman, the disgruntled chauffeur who sees 
in his father’s insurance money his last chance 





Sounding for oil 


The oil should be there. But where exactly 
ought the drill to go down? More and more 
accurately the science of geophysics is providing 
the answer. 


The world needs oil for its industry, its trans- 
port and its homes. We do not know where 
the oil lies. We can shade in the sedimentary 
basins on a world map and say “Somewhere 
within these vast areas we have got to find 
the oil to supply the world’s increasing 
demands”. But where exactly to drill . . . that 
is the problem for petroleum geophysics ; how 


- to determine the exact shape of underground 


structures from the surface. 

One method extensively used by the petroleum 
industry is siesmology. Just as ships record 
the contours of the sea floor by echo sounding, 


so oil surveyors, by setting off explosions in 
the surface layers and recording the time 
interval before the reflected shock waves 
reach the receiving apparatus, can learn 
whether the rock strata deep underground lie 
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Examining a seismograph, which has recorded the 
wave of reflections from an explosion in a drilled 
shot-hole in the surface earth. Comparison of 
seismographs in series permits deliniation of rock 
structures far below. 







in such a way as to form potential traps for 
oil. Today, with more refined instruments 
and techniques, geophysicists are gradually 
tracking down the oil reserves to meet the 
future needs of world industry. 
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of rising if not to a tycoon at least to a toycoon, 
behaves like a man in the grip of an invisible boa- 
constrictor. His voice, breathy and hollow, sounds 
as if it were echoing along an endless drainpipe. 
His feet drag the floor, his fingers fight like 
lobsters, and I do not remember a single moment 
when his legs were not bent almost double. Olga 
James as the snappy daughter is a much more 
engaging personality, but she, too, seemed to have 
been directed to move as if she had rubber bones 
and were walking on hot coals. Just by sitting, 
and looking, and smiling, Juanita Moore, as the 
mother, seemed an Edith Evans by comparison 
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with her two crazy cats of children. The other 
actors were only slightly more jerky than life 
—more like life in an old newsreel—but they, too, 
had each been issued with a repetitive, over- 
elaborate gesture which rapidly became an 
irritant. I hope it is not necessary to say that 
I have no colour prejudice, that some of my 
best friends, etc., but I would not like to live 
next to Miss Hansbury’s stage family with their 
drum-beating, door-slamming, night-howling, 
confession-sobbing, carpet-pummelling habits. 
Perhaps the failure of the play lies in provoking 
just that reaction. 


Comedy of Temperament 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 








Cinema 

A Hole in the Head. (Odeon, 
E 2 > 8 Leicester Square.) — The 
c = = 9! Scapegoat. (Empire.) — Sleep- 
Q ; | : ing Beauty. (Astoria.) 
4 = 8 TRAILING his pre- and not post- 
O => 5] war reputation, the stylish and 
g a 4 5 deceptively simple-looking Capra 
~ O returns after a long gap with 
some stylish and deceptively simple-looking 


actors to make us think it all too easy: Sinatra, 
Edward G. Robinson, Carolyn Jones, Thelma 
Ritter, Keenan Wynn: as well as a youth with 
a hula hoop called Jimmy Komack, and for once 
areally engaging film child, called Eddie Hodges. 
The theme of A Hole in the Head (‘U' certificate) 
sounds, if you set it down cold, pretty nauseat- 
ing: childish father cared for by mature little 
boy (‘He’s a little boy of forty-one and you're 
a grown man at eleven,’ someone tells Ally, the 
ted-headed family stabiliser, nicknamed by his 
father ‘The Nag’ for the way he fusses over 
unpaid bills); but it turns out not to be, and it is 
a measure of Capra’s tact and lightness, and of 
the actors’ remarkable ability to handle sentiment 
as it ought to be handled, that one accepts it 
without shuddering. 

In showing us the relationship between fathers 
and sons Hollywood has not, as a rule, been at 
its happiest. But here is a relationship light- 
heartedly treated, that really convinces one of its 
quality. Father and son adore each other. But 
father (Sinatra) is a feckless widower, a born 
bankrupt always amiably certain he is on his 
way to his first million, and by the respectable 
standards of his brother Mario (Edward G. 
Robinson), solid citizen of New York -and 
Organiser of the entire family of first-generation 
Italian immigrants, clearly unfitted to have charge 
of a child he thinks nothing of rousing at four 
in the morning to play gin rummy and keeps in 
@ hotel full of bongo drums and intoxicated 
blondes. But since love, as we all know, conquers 
all sorts of disadvantages, Ally’s love for his 
father gets over the disadvantages of living. @n 
salami sandwiches and all that implies, and he 
flourishes in the crumby atmosphere of a fourth- 
rate Miami hotel. Mario and his wife (Thelma 
Ritter), though, see the boy as a waif in need of 
nothing so much as cooked meals, regular sleep, 
financial security and a nose-to-the-grindstone 
attitude to work and money-making. The film 


shows a drawn-out battle of temperaments. 

Affection between father and son, moments 
of sentiment between men, are hard to show con- 
vincingly in a way outsiders will accept: life 
being so often more effusive, more demonstra- 
tive, altogether more unlikely and high-coloured 
than we are prepared, as a rule, to admit. And 
so it takes more than ordinary talent to make 
the very ordinary-looking scenes between Sinatra 
and son look as right as they do, as playfully 
affectionate and in just the right way unin- 
hibitedly loving, with none of the old boxing and 
cuffing that used to be the stock way of showing 
feeling between fathers and sons. (Compare Danny 
Kaye’s awful way. with children in Merry 
Andrew.) It takes a rare deal of accurate tough 
working up to it, too, to make us accept a 
moment when Sinatra collapses into tears in his 
brother's arms. (Compare Paul Newman and 
Walter Pidgeon’s floods of tears—and, for that 
matter, father-son relationship—in The Rack.) 
Sinatra is back (though this may not sound like 
it) on his old comic form again, eccentrically 
supported by Carolyn Jones as the bongo en- 
thusiast with a passion for nocturnal surf-rides, 
the ‘other woman,’ as she is in all her films, 
behind whose bizarre exterior lurks the usual 
female heart, hell-bent on marriage. Keenan 
Wynn is the tycoon with the front of simple 
bonhomie and underneath it the usual tycoon 
heart, a wonderful piece of uncaricatured ugli- 
ness rather in the manner of Ernie Kovaks, but 
far more sinister, And as brother Mario Mr. 
Robinson is triumphantly dead-pan, the tragic 
funny-face involved in a hopeless struggle with 
his temperamental opposite to whom family 
feeling binds him: an actor enough at his ease 
to behave, as it were; round and outside the part 
—to go in for bluffs and false fronts and all sorts 
of subtleties that look simple. 

A Hole in the Head is a bit too long; its jokes 
are at times repetitive, its dialogue at moments 
takes a good deai of pace and skill in the actors 
to make it sound worth saying. But acting and 
direction save it from every pothole of mawkish- 
ness it might have dropped into; and as a comedy 
of temperament it manages to be feeling and 
funny at once, not such a usual or easy thing to be. 

The same body and two quite opposite natures : 
the temptation to play at doubles must be terrific. 
Sir Alec Guinness, a virtuoso as we all know 
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when it comes to doubling anything, tries it in 
The Scapegoat (director: Robert Hamer; ‘A’ cer- 
tificate). Of course it is only a film convention 
that doubles so perfect as to be played by the 
same man can exist. Film-makers forget that in 
such things as voice and gestures, gait, 
mannerisms, the texture of skin, the shape of 
nails or ears or toes, even the way shoes are 
shaped by feet—not to mention the obvious 
physical oddities like scars and moles and the 
obvious individuality of each body—people are 
unmistakable to those who know them well. But 
there it is: you must swallow the first improb- 
ability to start believing the rest. 


Daphne du Maurier, who wrote the book of 
The Scapegoat, can swallow improbabilities with 
the insouciance of a fair-ring fire-eater, and 
really make one believe she believes them, just 
as the best fire-eaters look as if they are popping 
down oysters. So perhaps she believes her low- 
powered English don could swap places unde- 
tected (except, I must admit, by his—their— 
mistress) with a high-powered French rake; 
though nothing in Sir Alec’s wan performance 
or the embarrassingly inflated efforts of Bette 
Davis, Pamela Brown, Irene Worth and a talented 
child called Annabel Bartlett (all of whom are 
required to glower and cackle like the weird 
sisters through Gore Vidal's absurd script) could 
persuade one to do the same. Sir Alec’s perform- 
ance seems to be caricaturing the Guinness style: 
cold, correct, restrained almost to the point of 
self-extinction, he underacts in a cast of rip- 
roaring overactors till the contrast between him 
and them becomes grotesque. Wives fall out of 
windows, mothers scream for their morphine, 
daughters threaten suicide and dress up as Joan 
of Arc; and through it all Sir Alec stalks like 
Maud: ‘Faultily faultless, icily splendid, splen- 
didly null.’ 


Then the old nationality game comes up again: 
British actors playing at French, the adolescent 
girl, for instance, straight (in voice, manner, 
movements, appearance) out of one of our 
smarter co-ed progressive schools, you would 
think, asked to play a French child of utterly 
different background; servants, police, factory 
workers and so on, bewilderedly non-national, 
in a limbo between English manners and French; 
phrases like ‘Madame your mother’ or even 
‘Madam your mother’—phoneyness, in fact, 
through and through. The direction hovers be- 
tween naturalism to match Sir Alec’s and melo- 
drama to match the plot's, with much murky 
lighting and a flat, non-committal way with the 
loonies. 

Disney is only happy with the grotesque, the 
para-human, the borderline between fact and 
fantasy: anthropomorphic animals, vivacious 
landscapes, magically altered and dynamic 
things. His straight view of the world is quite 
hideous; and so the main figures become de- 
pressing sub-humans, his Princess Aurora in the 
full-length Sleeping Beauty (‘U' certificate) 
looking rather like a child's view of a fashion 
drawing, a large-eyed anatomical distortion with 
great bangs of hair over its eyes and mouth like 
a lipstick advertisement, the Prince a gangling 
piece of cardboard with a campus grin. The 
animals, less ubiquitous than in Snow White, in- 
clude the Prince’s horse, a straight copy of 
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Fernandel in manner as well as appearance, and 
various forest beasts who do a neat little dance, 
among them a pair of rabbits who climb into a 
pair of boots and keep them hopping. The fan- 
tasy, the sense of fun in oddity, has slumped 
badly since Snow White, the dwarfs being re- 
placed by three plump and tiresome old ladies, 
wielders of some rather low-powered magic 
wands, and not much of a match for Malevolent, 
the bad fairy not invited to the christening, a 
lean elegant witch with a look of Joan Crawford 
and a crowd of minions that mix the human and 
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the animal to horrid effect—creatures with bat- 
like bodies and wings, animal characteristics like 
snouts and whiskers, and the nastier human ex- 
pressions—sly or predatory or lascivious, like 
medizval gargoyles: rather as if Mr. Disney had 
sat there sketching his enemies with glee. 
Sleeping Beauty is frightening, overcoloured, 
overanimated and overwhelmingly vulgar, with a 
lot of lugubrious wordage set to Tchaikovsky's 
music. There is hardly a single moment of wit 
or even grace, but there are, near the end, a 
few effective moments of terror. 


Show-case 


By CLIVE BARNES 


AN enterprising company 
has recently issued an in- 
spired record called C/as- 
sical Music for People 
who Hate Classical Music 
and so blazed a new trail 
for salesmen—such as 
Milk—with Added Alco- 
hol—for People who Hate Milk. 1 was thinking 
of these expanding possibilities at the Festival 
Hall the other day, while watching London's 
Festival Ballet, for here, in at least one sense, is 
Ballet for People who Hate Ballet. Festival Ballet 
is intended to be popular in a way that ballet 
generally is not. As it has no public subsidy, 
popularity is its one means of livelihood. Its 
whole resources must therefore be geared for the 
seduction of the innocent middlebrow. In, the 
event it probably puts up a better case—though 
perhaps a negative one—-for the existence of an 
Arts Council than any of the organisations 
actually clinging to those unpredictable purse- 
strings. Here can be seen a minority art painfully 
stretched on the rack to make a majority 
appeal. 

Whether half a synthetic cream-puff is better 
than no loaf at all is a question of personal artistic 
morality. Festival Ballet is good of its kind, but 
how good, or how valuable, that kind really is 
could be argued from here to Christmas. Two 
things to me are certain: if Festival Ballet pro- 
‘vided more significant ballet it would probably 
lose its present public support—Aunt Edna katows 


vr” 


what she likes and Festival Ballet know$ she 


knows. Secondly, even accepting the company as 
it now stands there are still qualities to interest 
even its most high-minded critics. 

If Festival Ballet has a formula, and I thirtk it 
has, part of its power is to be found in the deter- 
mination to concentrate on the dancer rather than 
the dance. In ten years, apart from revivals, it has 
produced only two or three new works of more 
than negligible interest. Yet during the same time 
it has show-cased any number of notable per- 
formers. Right now at the Festival Hall you can 
see Toni Lander, John Gilpin and Carla Fracci, 
and later on we are promised the guest artists 
Markova, Chauviré and Vladimir Skouratoff— 
fine dancers all. Most rewarding is probably the 
Danish Miss Lander. She is a ballerina just 
emerging to take possession of her birthright. To 
see her in her husband Harald Lander’s creation 
Etudes—the best ballet in the Festival repertory 


—is an experience for anyone who cares for 
dancing. 

The work itself, set to badly orchestrated Czerny 
piano studies, is a long, rambling essay in virtuo- 
sity, starting with dancers at class on a barre, 
and proceeding to give a nutshell picture, muddled 
yet exciting, of a dancer’s training and the 
development of modern ballet. Both in this and 
another Danish borrowing Napoli (a celebrated 
nineteenth-century Danish ballet cut down to size 
and hacked out of shape) Lander, a slender 
blonde, dances with serene gaiety and a touching 
absorption in her art. She never flaunts her per- 
sonality, although all she does reveals it. Technical 
difficulties are hidden by the simple ease of her 
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execution. Her dancing sings naturally like a bird, 
with no strain, no effort, no worry about phrasing, 
no conscious striving for art. She dances as spon. 
taneously as—well, as Joan Plowright does in 
Roots. And for a ballet dancer, conditioned and 
curbed by training, that is a wonderful, rare 
achievement. 

There is nothing spontaneous about John Gil. 
pin, who turns a calculated charm on to his 
audience like a spotlight. Technically he is diffi- 
cult to assess, for the things that he does well— 
such as spins—he quite possibly does better than 
anyone else living, and the things he does badly 
he just smilingly glosses over with a dexterity that 
many a Cabinet Minister might envy. Strangely 
enough, for he sounds slicker than he looks, he 
is that rare thing, a great dancer, even though he 
too often squanders his talents and has developed 
little since his days as an infant prodigy some 
twelve years ago. Yet he has a touch of the real 
Promethean fire, an ability to impose his own 
dynamic style on to the silliest of choreography, 
and to phrase dance clichés with exquisitely 
modulated intonation. He is an original, and when 
he dances resembles no one but himself. 

Less important now than these two, but worth 
a final word for the future, is an Italian girl from 
La Scala, Milan, called Carla Fracci. Generously 
warm, with a secretive smile playing over her 
features, she has a soft, rounded style of dancing, 
and purrs her way through a ballet like a con 
tented kitten. Here and there comes a tiny flash of 
passion, which could one day flare up into the 
spirit of a unique dancer. 


Aix and Pains 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue Aix Festival, like all good 
festivals, is much more than 
just the music it performs. It is 
the whole warm life and golden 
character of the place—the 
broad boulevards fronted by 
stately facades and massively 
carved doors of the palaces of 
the ancien régime and overarched with a vault of 
branches that make them cool as a cathedral in 
the blaze of noon, the high, honey-coloured side 
streets ending abruptly in a sky of burning blue, 
the sound of the perpetual plashing of water in 
the courtyard fountains, the thriving, time- 
emancipated life of the pavement cafés and, pass- 
ing and repassing before them, the endless pro- 
cession of nymphets and old bags and students 
and magnificently shambling dogs, which creates 
the agreeable illusion that the whole town, like 
oneself, is on holiday and that, except for the 
swifts sweeping their skylanes over the rose-red 
tiles of the housetops and the cicadas sizzling with 
rhythmical precision, everything in Aix is given 
over to constructive idleness. Above all, it is opera 
at night under an open sky. In the archbishop’s 
palace, a great plane-tree branching up through 
the floor of the balcony, under the velvet dome, 
‘Vega conspicuous overhead, or later, when the 
moon clears the parapet of the wooden pros- 
cenium arch cunningly built in the likeness of 
seventeenth-century stone, a mediocre perform- 





ance is forgiven and a good one magically em 
hanced. It is wonderful how the night sky reduces 
the pretensions of self-satisfied prima donnas to 
Lilliputian insignificance. 

It was a pity that the symphony concerts were 
not also given there, as they have been in the 
past, instead of in the Parc Rambot, a small park 
within easy hooting distance of one of Aix’s mail 
bgulevards, where between the lewd eructations 
of a battalion of bullfrogs (splendid in any other — 
context), the tireless eroticism of the ubiquitous 
¢i€ada, and the heavy lorries changing gear on the 
boulevard, art has to wait its turn; as someone if 
La Grande Illusion remarks of frontiers, la nature 
¥en fout. In the concert of French romantic musi¢ 
given by the Belgian Radio Orchestra under Igor 
Markevitch, large parts of La Mer were inaudible. 


The bullfrogs respectfully held their fire during } 
| 


the opening bars of the Fantastic Symphony, but 
it could not last; at times it only lacked the 
‘frightened dogs who kept up a howling obligat@ 
during the carousals of Berlioz and his fellow 
students at the Villa Medici in Rome. From what | 
came through, however, it was clear that Marke 
Vitch was, perhaps understandably, sacrificing 
classical proportion and delicacy of timbre @ 
histrionic effect; but nothing could excuse his 
Brighton pier approach to three numbers from 
the first Arlésienne Suite. 

A far more impressive concert was given there 
a few evenings later by the same orchestra undet 
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A brisk recap 
on one of today’s vital topics 


Everyone agrees one thing about Steel: it matters. Here, to keep you in the picture, 
are extracts from what five independent journalists have written about it in this series 





F. H. Happold 


INDUSTRIAL JOURNALIST : “ Britain needs the 
accumulated wisdom and diverse abilities of every 
one of her 300 and more steel companies. Without 
their ready, informal co-operation with steel users, 
industrial progress would grind to a halt.” 





Graham Hutton 


AUTHOR AND ECONOMIST: “ Demand for steel 
is advancing. Atomic power stations; fly-over road 
junctions; equipment for the world’s industries; 
our own industries — all clamour for steel. To 
meet this challenge, the Steel Industry has planned 
to raise steel output by another third.” 


: Lionel Hale 
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JOURNALIST, PLAYWRIGHT, BROADCASTER, 
wrote of “a curious air of calm and order . . . the 
strongest and cheapest alloy in the world . . . the be- 
ginnings of bridges that span far-off rivers, of razor 
blades, of railway networks, of your garden fence, 
or of a pipeline to be run across an eastern desert.” 





Trevor Evans 


DAILY EXPRESS INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT, 
wrote of “a remarkable record of internal peace . . . 
What can be wrong with an industry which com- 
mands the energy and loyalty of a lifetime’ $ service 
from men of such pride and skill ? 





J. Stubbs Walker 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALIST : “ The steel laboratories 
are among the most advanced in industry... Behind 
the brawny violence there is a refined understanding 
of the meaning of milligrams, of the precise control of 
temperatures.” 


These reperte were published by the British Iron & - Steel Federation so that everyone. 


in Britain should know the facts about Steel 
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the admirable Pierre Boulez. Apart from a dufly 
conceived and scruffily scored Concerto for 
Orchestra’ by Hindemith, the programme was fas- 
cinating. It was also much better played and, the 
gun being still up and the frogs tacet, more of it 
reached the audience intact. Even so, there were 
casualties to la Nature; what appeared to be.a 
superb performance of Webern’s Six Pieces, op. 
10, was partially thrown away on the breeze. And 
the first hearing of Rimes pour diverses sources 
sonores by the young French composer Henri 
Pousseur, a work combining full orchestra, a 
couple of smaller groups placed at the far end of 
the auditorium and two separate loudspeakers 
dispensing electronic music, was inevitably made 
to seem without rhyme or reason. What with the 
chirping of birds, the groan of passing camions, 
the murmurings of malcontents (‘c'est original, 
quoi’), and sudden gusts of wind that had the 
percussion players pursuing their music about 
the platform as in some scene from a film by René 
Clair, it was impossible to relate the sounds to any 
kind of formal pattern and therefore to begin to 
assess the work; the only clear-cut reaction was 
an immense admiration for the skill with which 
Boulez controlled and imposed order on a situa- 
tion fraught with anarchic possibilities. Indeed, 
both as a master of the mechanics of a modern 
score and as a profoundly eloquent interpreter 
Boulez stands out, in my experience at least, 
among conductors of contemporary music. 
Though he conducts without a stick, his beat“ts 
exactly precise to a quaver's breadth; but at the 
same time, within the scope of restrained and 
economical style, he manages somehow to sketch 
and convey to his players the inner meaning and 
musicality of every phrase. So many performances 
of contemporary music are content if they simply 
exist from bar to bar, not daring to look beyond, 
and the impression spreads that the composer has 
proceeded in an equally opportunist fashion, pick- 
ing his way note by note. The great merit of 
Boulez is that, being able not only to grasp a 
work entirely but also to persuade an orchestra 
to do the same, he gives you a sense of the shape 
and sweep of a piece as a whole. The coneert 
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ended with a thrilling account of the suite from 
Wozzeck, sung with great intensity by Helga 
Pilarczyk. Berg’s weightier, more solid scoring 
overcame most of the open-air distractions. But 
the Webern was a fine performance needlessly 
squandered. 

In the week that I spent in Aix the most satisfy- 
ing occasions were the Wozzeck suite and Haydn’s 
opera // Mondo della Luna, conducted by Giulini. 
The two Mozart operas I found rather disappoint- 
ing. I only saw the dress rehearsal of Cosi fan 
tutte, but with Teresa Stich-Randall playing 
Fiordiligi like a female impersonator, a forbidding 
blend of Goody Two Shoes and Aana Russell, 
dingy sets and a strangely haphazard production, 
it seemed unmistakably the weakest of the three. 
The Magic Flute was a lot better, but too uneven 
to be memorable except spasmodically. Soundly 
conducted by Alberto Erede and simply and on 
the whole pleasingly produced by Jean-Pierre 
Grenier, it suffered from an unbalance of its 
primal elements, the earthy roles being much 
superior to the spiritual ones. Miss Stich-Randall 
used to sing delightfully, but since fame took up 
with her she has succumbed to the modern 
Viennese scourge which has raised cooing to a fine 
art. She played Pamina with an odiously dimpled 
piety and a cosy aura of knowing archness which 
struck me as little short of blasphemous, and her 
singing was the same—mannered, sanctimonious, 
not singing in any sense that I understand, and 
without a natural phrase to its name. In Richard 
Holm’s Tamino there was hardly a phrase of any 
sort. He hewed up the vocal lines into manageable 
chunks of two or three notes. ‘Hand in hand ins 
Tempel geh’n,’ for example, was delivered in the 
manner of a youth leader about to set out on a 
strenuous walking tour; it was Mozart in leder- 
hosen. 

On the other hand the three Ladies (Nadine 
Santereau, Jane Berbié and Hilde Réssl-Majdan) 
were quite the best I have seen, both in their 
musical ensemble and in the quiet, telling way 
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they took the opportunities for comedy which are 
usually either ignored or grossly overplayed. And 
as Papageno the evergreen Erich Kunz gave a les 
son in artistry, intelligence, wit and unquenchable 
freshness that might have profited his coarser 
colleagues had they been capable of taking it in, 
This was what one had come for. And in the two 
Quintets, where Erede set tempi of rare perfection 
and even the inflexible Tamino yielded to the 
spell, and above all in Papageno’s aria ‘Ein 
Madchen oder Weibchen,’ the music matched at 
last the beauty of the night, and one lived for a 
few moments of undisturbed harmony the essen- 
tial Mozart, round and bright and harmonious as 
the full moon shining down on the enchanted 
theatre. 

A final word about The Magic Flute: accord- 
ing to the cant fashion of the times, the three 
Genii were sung by boys. Although I follow the 
general principle that good scholarship equals bad 
art, I am prepared to concede that all other things 
being equal, boys are right for the part. But other 
things so rarely are, These Genii sang neither in 
tune nor in time; the second one dwarfed his 
brethren in voice as well as stature, thus scattering 
all hope of blend to the winds and destroying the 
one respectable artistic ground on which boys are 
to be preferred, namely, that the timbre of their 
voices fits the music more exactly than that of 
women’s. In short, let us employ boys only when 
they are demonstrably better than the available 
women; and for the rest, let the scholars devote 
their energies to some really worthwhile artistic 
cause, such as a crusade to rescue the baritone 
role of Don Giovanni from the tyranny of the 
basso cantante. To the excellent production of 
Haydn’s opera buffa // Mondo della Luna, which 
is an admitted triumph for the musicologist, I 
shall come back later. Briefly, the work 
thoroughly earns its disinterment. It may not be 
Mozart (though I find it more interesting than 
any Mozart opera up to Zaide), but neither is it 
Cimarosa. 


Shoppers’ Guide 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Tue first meeting of the 
new Committee on Con- 
sumer Protection, set up 
by the Board of Trade, 
ought to be a landmark in 
A British social history com- 
parable to the passing of 
the first Food and Drugs 
Act. Certainly, the idea of setting up such a com- 
mittee would have been unthinkable fifty years 
ago—and unlikely even ten years ago. But, as the 
Consumer Advisory Council (note the second 
adjective) said last year in its third annual report, 
the status of the consumer has lately been trans- 
formed. 

The bewilderment of the ordinary shopper when 
faced with a range of new technical and synthetic 
products, which may or may not be good value 
for money, has too often been exploited by the 
unscrupulous manufacturer and the lazy dealer. 
When the plastics industry was in its infancy just 
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after the war all kinds of products were readily 
soldsheet for coverings and curtains when textiles 
were scarce, moulded fittings, plastic ‘crockery, 
rainwear—none of which were as durable as their 
makers claimed, and some of which simply dis- 
integrated in store. Many of the firms who were in 
the industry at that stage simply made a quick 
profit and sold out. 

Similar unhappy results have been given by the 
newer man-made fibres, although here it was 
usually lack of sufficiently exhaustive testing by 
the maker rather than deliberate pushing of af 
inferior commodity. But such experiences have 
encouraged the growth of a voluntary and now 
somewhat complex system of consumer advice and 
protection, which has developed alongside the 


increasing number of statutory and governmenl 


sponsored agencies. 


Mr. John Rodgers, Parliamentary Secretary @ - 


the ty of Trade, told the ,Retail- Trading 
Standards Association last month that although 
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D° you agree about Granada Plays? Do you re- 
member “Shadow of a Pale Horse” which was 
shown on August 4th? Critics were mostly favourable, 
though not all. But in nearly all cases there was a 
strong reaction. 

‘Bruce Stewart, a 32-year-old Australian actor- 
dramatist made an explosive entry into British TV 
last night’—Daily Herald. 

‘A fine cast and brilliant production made a per- 
suasive parable of “Shadow of a Pale Horse” on 
Independent Television last night, despite a plot that 
was unhelpful at times.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

‘ITV’s “Shadow of a Pale Horse,” written by 
Australian Bruce Stewart, was the first adult 
“Western” I have seen on television... This, as a. first 
TV play, was outstanding in its dramatic explanation 
that justice belongs to the strong in heart. It was all 
television demands— absolute conflict—and no doubt 
will make a name for Stewart.’—Daily Mirror. 

‘On its, by cinematic standards at least, fairly con- 
ventional level the piece worked well enough.’— 
The Times. 

Tl remember ITV’s “Shadow of a Pale Horse” as 
one of the most remarkable first plays ever produced 
on TV.’—Star. 

‘Bruce Stewart, a 32-year-old Australian who came 
to Britain three years ago to try his luck as an actor, 
made a searing impact on TV last night—as a play- 
wright. His “Shadow of a Pale Horse’ came to the 
small screen raw and stark and boosted to power- 
house intensity by the cameras handled by Granada’s 
brilliant young director Silvio Narrizano.’—Daily 
Express. 

‘A powerful chunk of drama, but as perverse as I 
have seen. —News Chronicle. 

And what about this new play (on Friday night), 
“The Queen’s Corporal” by Graeme Kent: Do you 
agree with the press criticisms? 


Coming Granada Plays 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION by 
Stanley Houghton. Tuesday, September 1, 8.30 p.m. 


THE SILK PURSE by Clive Exton. Friday, 
September 11, 9 p.m. 


THE CRUCIBLE by Arthur Miller. Tuesday, 
September 29, 8.30 p.m. 


GRANADA TV 
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the new departmental committee might ‘find that 
our legislation needed pulling together,’ it would 
not find much wrong with the ethical standards of 
our shopkeepers. True, shopkeeping ethics have 
improved—with the disappearance of a seller's 
market. A little sharp competition has forced 
both retailers and manufacturers to realise that the 
customer, if not always right, nevertheless has 
some elementary rights. Nowadays it is possible 
to send back an unsatisfactory article and have it 
replaced or repaired free of charge, sometimes 
even with courtesy—although inevitably there are 
some buyers who glory in abusing the willingness 
of stores like Marks and Spencer to change articles. 

But too much junk is still passed off, especially 
on poorer people. Sometimes this is done under 
cover of ‘provident clubs,’ subscribing members 
of which are tied for their purchases to particular 
shops which specialise in low-quality goods and 
are connoisseurs of shoddy rubbish. This is one 
line of inquiry for an official committee charged 
with promoting consumer protection. Statutory 
devices, enforced by government departments or 
local authorities, usually seem to work quite well. 
Weights and measures can always be inspected, 
but who can estimate the weight of the butcher's 
little finger? The quality of food and drugs, and 
the accuracy of manufacturers’ claims, which 
fall within the scope of the Merchandise Marks 
Acts, are troublesome to check. Prosecution is 
expensive and too often inconclusive. The regula- 
tions are riddled with loopholes; woollen goods, 
for example, need not be 100 per cent. wool, and 
so on. Nor is it a simple matter to pin down a 
false claim in advertising copy unless it happens to 








Another 
redskin 
bit 

the dust 


— schoolboy knows the dietary habits of 
the North American Indian. To an extent 
that bore no relation to the performance of any 
mere six-chambered revolver, what the Redskin 
bit was the dust. - 

Benighted savage ! He had no one to tell him 
that earth is nasty without being nourishing; no 
one to point out that when you bake it, what you 
get a a loaf but, nine times out of ten, some 
sort of pot; no one to suggest that spreadin 
marmalade on the milk jug is really a sheer waste 
of time. 

Thanks to western (as opposed to “‘ Western”) 
science, we now know we've been right all along 
in preferring bread. In the average diet, bread and 
flour more energy, more protein, more 
iron and more of the two important vitamins B, 
and niacin, than any other single food.* So it’s - 
not only the cheapest basic food you can buy. 
It’s the best too. See that your family gets plenty 
of good fresh bread. 


™~ *National Un Aah id Committee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 
In 1056, anid or 
i 239% 
flour 
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bread , in the diet, 24.7% of 
SD Facto a Vet 
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ary contains—per 100 grams flour: 

—not less than 0.24 milligrams. Fira 

not jess than 1.60 milligrams. Iron—not less than 1.65 

SSSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STREET, 
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be demonstrably untrue, such as a statement that a 
certain cigarette is positively good for the throat. 
The custodian here for the present is the Adver- 
tising Association. Perhaps we could do with some- 
thing more powerful like the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the US, which has administered some 
drastic drubbings to boastful advertisers. 

To be fair, many industries have set up their 
own research and standards institutions. The 
British Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades Research 
Association is working (with the help of a grant 
of £23,000 from the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research) to improve footwear. This is 
not merely because the shoemakers (who contri- 
bute £70,000) care about the state of our feet, but 
because they realise the long-term importance of 
sound research and development work. This is a 
fact which some industries, like the cutlery manu- 
facturers, only took note of a few years ago. Even 
now, faced with strong foreign competition, they 
are spending only £5,400 a year on their Cutlery 
Research Council. 

Standards are a more difficult subject. The 
recent correspondence in The Times brought out 
the point that marks on cutlery are not necessarily 
clearly enough defined to be a source of informa- 
tion to a buyer—certainly not a protection. The 
Sheffield Cutlery Manufacturers’ Association 
replied that ‘the subject of quality and descriptive 
standards is complex and difficult. The great 
difficulty would be enforcement... .’ Yet the 
gold and silversmiths have had agreed marks for 
centuries—hallmarks—and standards of assay. 
Why not cutlery, or anything else within reason? 

At least the cutlers are working on the problem. 
Many industries do not seem to care, and some 
make use of a fine-sounding title like ‘association’ 
or ‘council’ for a price-fixing group or a promo- 
tional committee, like the Man-made Soling 
Association, the Bacon Information Council or 
the Cheese Bureau. There is nothing wrong in 
what they do, but their titles may mislead people 
into thinking that they conduct research or in 
some way represent a whole industry, and in some 
cases their telephone number is that of an adver- 
tising agency and their staff (sometimes one man 
and a girl) seem to be on the agency payroll. 

Seals of approval are another source of con- 
fusion for the uninstructed consumer, as are brand 
names of the ‘you can rely on . . .” type, or those 
guarantees which, when signed, may be designed 
to deprive the buyer of his common law or 
statutory rights under the Sale of Goods Act, 1893. 
The British Standards Institution has done an 
admirable job in setting minimum standards in 
many industries. A BS number has now become 
almost a guarantee in itself (in spite of The 
Times’s recent complaint that BS specifications 
are sometimes too high). The BSI Kitemark 
seal is a good idea, too, though it condemns by 
implication goods that do not bear it simply 
because a maker has not submitted his products 
to test. Similarly, some articles now bear the 
designation ‘Exhibited at the Design Centre.’ But 
what does this really mean—except that the 
manufacturer has paid (and been chosen, of 
course) to show his goods at the Regent Street 
centre? Not being in the centre is not in itself a 
sin. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute seals have 
sometimes been criticised for vagueness. Misuse 
has been made of them in the past by some adver- 


tisers. But as a pioneering step the institute's 
activity was certainly praiseworthy, though now 


the time may have come for a more general 


approach to standards and quality. The danger lies 
in the creation of a too bureaucratic central 
organisation. This might turn out to be a poor 
exchange for the flexible and imaginative work 
of the two voluntary consumer associations who 
can handle individual complaints and can advise 
their members whom to address complaints to— 
retailer or manufacturer. 

The important task, towards which ‘Consuming 
Interest’ hopes to contribute its ha’p’orth, is 
educating the consumer. He must learn to do his 
own complaining with absolute confidence. Mr, 
J. T. Molony, QC, the chairman of the new Board 
of Trade committee, has two practising lawyers 
to assist him, among the eleven members, and 
their first task will probably be a good look at 
existing law. The published terms of reference 
are Wide : 

To review the working of the existing legisla- 
tion relating to merchandise marks and certifica- 
tion trade marks, and to consider and report what 
changes if any in the law and what other 
measures, if any, are desirable for the further 
protection of the consuming public. 

A good committee can make the most of such 
terms; an unenthusiastic one could leave things 
very much as they are. Points on their agenda 
so far which I endorse are: net weights and con- 
tents labels; the need for a permanent consumer 
protection committee; the wording of guarantees; 
customer complaints; and misleading advertise- 
ments. I would like to see the committee also 
include false repair charges (especially for TV 
sets) and price-fixing. The report could be a best- 
seller. 
* * ~ 

A couple of weeks ago I lamented the scarcity 
of limes. Since then I have discovered that during 
the summer months they can usually be found at 
Roche, the continental grocer (14 Old Compton 
Street, W1: GER 4588). Shearns, Fortnum and 
Mason and both the Robert Jackson shops also 
have occasional supplies, but the emphasis is 
on ‘occasional’ so it is worth phoning before 
making a special trip. 

I am told that because there is no demand there 
are no regular imports of limes. They arrive here 
only when there is space to fill in boats bringing 
other citrus fruits. That exhausted, overworked 
excuse ‘no demand’ is the monotonous explanation 
by shopkeepers for anything that you want and 
they do not stock. Fresh herbs, for instance, of 
yeast, valuable in the kitchen but unimportant on 
the balance sheet. I wonder who created the 
demand for uglis and Chinese gooseberries. 

Limes, when they are ripe, look deceptively like 
small lemons. Sometimes they are sold green and 
unripe because when they ripen they deteriorate 
more quickly than other citrus fruit. Their scarcity 
makes it tempting to buy more than are needed for 
immediate use and the most effective way of keep 
ing them fresh is to store them in a closed jar in the 
refrigerator or cold larder. 

Limes blend well with oranges and lemons. A 
mixture of lime and orange juice enlivened with 
a little soda water and ice makes an invigorating 
summer drink, and a pleasantly astringent marmé- 
lade can be made with equal quantities of limes 
and lemons. Use any recipe for lemon marmalade, 
substituting half the weight of lemons with limes 
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The Devlin Report 
The Provost of Wakefield, 
K. Stewart and Richard Jones, 
Harry P. Swan, Jeremy Kingston 
The British Radical B. P. Henshall, J. F. Thomson 

Roger Casement 

Peter Singleton-Gates, §. Knox Cunningham, MP 
Leaves in Vallombrosa Isabel Quigly 
The Patriot Game Dominic Behan 
A Dr. Johnson Quo‘ation A.F. Giles 
Groucho’s Dance Richard Mayne 
Handicapped Children Kathleen Windham 
‘Ecce Homo’ A.C. Townsend 


Phonevision P. Levy, Rev. Nick Earle 
Llangollen Eisteddfod Violet Alford 
Achars W.G. Daish 


Bennitt Gardiner 
John Levy 


The Gower Peninsula 
Jews and Gentlemen 





THE DEVLIN REPORT 


Sin—As a friend of many years’ standing of the 
Spectator, | feel at length constrained to write to you 
to ask whether these long-continued, bitter criticisms 
of Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd and other members of the Government—the 
difficulties of whose task can hardly be over-rated- 
may not be brought to a close or, at any rate, if not 
brought to a close, whether they may not be mitigated 
or suspended for a merciful space. The Spectator. for 
a considerable time. has seemed quite unable to leave 
them alone, and I feel sure that the repeated and 
carping criticisms, not only by Taper but by others, 
however amusing the former may be, will not be 
doing the paper any good. In the last few months I 
have come across three really influential people who 
have ceased to read the Spectator for this reason. 

I respect the policy which the Spectator claims— 
freely to criticise any ministry which may be in 
power—but is it not. in these sustained and personal 
attacks, losing a sense of fair play as well as of pro- 
portion?—Y ours faithfully, 

NOEL T. HOPKINS 
The Cathedral Vicarage, Wakefield 

[This letter is referred to in our leading article. 
Editor, Spectator.]} 

* 


Sir. —Thank you for as refreshing a piece of wither- 
Ing invective by Taper as we have read in a long while. 

After all the double-talk, hypocrisies and down- 
right lies of the last few weeks it came as a tonic to 
spirits jaded by this ‘squalid’ parliament. 

It needed saying so badly. And yet, how few, how 
very few, there were who said it.—Yours faithfully, 
Little Well Cottage, Roffey, Horsham 
89 Ranelagh Road, SW1 


K. STEWART 
RICHARD JONES 


* 


Sik—Your vicious attack in the current issue of your 
Paper on the honour of the Prime Minister and on 
the leadership of Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Robert 
Armitage is indeed surprising—even nauseating. Is 
there not another side of the picture relevant and 
necessary to a true and balanced understanding of 
the problem? Why not be fair and tell the whole 
story? It must be remembered that less than one 
hundred years ago Nyasaland was sunk in hopeless 
Poverty and woe. It is only a small country, about 
the Size of Scotland, and financially could not stand 
®0 its own feet without the aid generously and con- 
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stantly given by the other two members of the 
Federation (N. and S. Rhodesia). According to Sir 
Roy Welensky ‘the white man has brought to Nyasa- 
land not only a vast amount of capital but justice, 
freedom and economic progress.’ The 7,000 Euro- 
peans who live in the country are outnumbered 
almost forty to one by Africans, but they are needed 
to introduce capital and provide leadership—as they 
are doing. I think it will assist us to a fuller under- 
standing of the position if we consider the words of 
the High Commissioner for the area, Sir Gilbert 
Rennie, in a comment recently published by Rhodesia 
House. 

This document reads: ‘Who coming new to the 
matter would guess from the Report that here is a 
land where in five or six years since Federation started 
industrial openings for Africans have multiplied and 
wages greatly increased, great strides are being made 
in education, many thousands of Africans have be- 
come eligible for the franchise, Africans are influen- 
tial in the legislature and some of them are beginning 
to appear as ministers, where in short every dis- 
cernible change is in the direction of bringing more 
advancement for Africans or integrating them more 
fully into public life?’—Yours faithfully, 

HARRY P. SWAN 
Buncrana, Co: Donegal 


* 


Sir,—In the Sunday Times's hurt leader on the Devlin 
Report, after comments on ‘the difference of approach 
between the man of action and the man of law’ comes 
this sentence: 

‘In a criminal case it [a court of law] has to decide 
whether the evidence justifies a verdict of Guilty: a 
verdict of Not Guilty may be in effect one of Not 
Proven.” 

Now this, with its implication that the Africans 
were guilty even though they cannot be proved so, 
seems an altogether questionable form of argument. 
The last phrase is as true (and as untrue) as ‘a verdict 
of Guilty may be in effect one of Not Disproven’ and 
any extension of this suggestion that what Is Not 
may be in effect what Is is hardly likely to endear 
itself either to men of law or men of action. To smear 
the Report's conclusions with this Not Guilty=Not 
Proven=Guilty is yet another illustration of this 
paper’s attitude of ‘My Government, Right or Not 
Right!* (Not Right being in effect Right). 

At the foot of the leader column, framed in a long 
black rectangle, is the quotation from Hebrews iii, 
8: ‘Harden not your hearts.’ The Suiday Times evi- 
dently chooses to ignore what it preaches.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JEREMY KINGSTON 
15a Philbeach Gardens, SW5 


THE BRITISH RADICAL 


Sir,—Your contributors to the ‘British Radical’ series 
have startled at least one member of the species. 
Have we all, like the Mikado, got a little list? Must 
we all attach ourselves to one or other of the large 
parties and call ourselves its radical wing, flapping 
occasionally in an effort to make the pig fly? Or is it 
really our voice, not our vote, that they're after? 
Isn't it true of radicalism in 1959, as in the lifetime 
of Christ, that it means personal involvement and 
responsibility for the actions of the organised society 
to which we belong? How is this possible if we 
swear allegiance to a party which stands or falls by 
a set of preconceived principles such as Mr. Toynbee 
and his successors enumerate? If someone forms a 
party which undertakes simply to react to the pro- 
blems of government in a radical way he can at least 
console himself with the vote of—Yours faithfully, 
B. P. HENSHALL 
Lawrenny, Nr. Kilgetty, Pembs 


* 


Sir—I have followed the articles and correspondence 
on ‘The British Radical’ with considerable interest 
and a measure of amusement. Some practical points 
seem to have been ignored. 

The attempt to define the ‘conservative radical’ has 
produced substantial evidence of the ineffectiveness 
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of the radical within the Conservative Party. Perhaps 
it ts that Party’s saving grace that it will nearly always 
contain idealists. Most certainly it is the mark of that 
Party that they will always be few in numbers, mis- 
understood, and mistrusted at that. 

‘The concept of ownership is increasingly irrelevant 
in discussion of industrial organisation,’ says Mr 
Marris. I think it would be fair to ask which concept 
of ownership? The radical regards with suspicion both 
the private enterprise and Socialist doctrines on the 
grounds that they are mutually exclusive concepts. 
The distributist ideal is wholly ignored, in practice if 
not in theory, by the Socialist radicals. The Conserva- 
tive ‘radicals are in rather a different position. They 
have either to come to terms with distributism (e.g. 
Unit Trusts, the Restrictive Practices Act) or to ignore 
distributism and produce a theory distinct from 
laissez-faire. 

Mr. Marris will not have it that the Liberals can 
be Radical. Citing the example of Suez at the Liberals 
is, I feel, on a par with citing the intransigency of the 
Labour leaders on the H-bomb or, to revert to owner- 
ship, worker participation on the area boards of 
nationalised industries. These examples prove a 
deficiency in the Party concerned and, far from 
proving the absence of radicalism, they merely pin- 
point the fact that the radicals remain one with the 
minority. 

The radicals in the Liberal Party make their 
political stand by the values of distributism. They 
must judge a party both upon its willingness to dis- 
tribute, in fairness, the wealth of the nation, and the 
practicability of the policy aiming at this end. This is 
the turning point in this century's political debate and 
it is a very serious matter. The radicals (whether the 
tag be Socialist, Liberal or plain humanitarian) are 
lined up against the Conservative forces in the great 
debates on Africa and Asia. They must also find their 
common ground at home. 

Mr. Firth is probably right in his estimate of the 
true radicals. The word ‘Radical’ has probably become 
as flyblown as the word ‘democrat.’ Reactionary 
pleading? If it is to be a reaction in favour of Key- 
nesian economics and the Beveridge vision of welfare, 
then it is long overdue.—Y ours faithfully, 


J. F. THOMSON 
63 Austin Drive, Didsbury, Manchester 20 


ROGER CASEMENT 


Sir,—At long last the truth has prevailed. partly 
because of the publication of The Black Diaries. 
May I use your letter columns, sir, to pay two 
tributes? Firstly to yourself and that distinguished 
contributor, Mr. Robert Blake, who gave me the 
succinct advice to ‘Publish and be damned.’ 

And then to Maurice Girodias. He sought me out 
after you had published an article of mine on the 
Diaries, and I came back from the mountain air of 
Valdodiabene to meet him in Paris. Lunch lasted 
four hours, and then we had to drive at appalling 
speed for me to catch my plane to London. 

‘Peter, if you are prepared to face prosecution in 
London, which will never happen, if you will rewrite 
this book, I will publish it first in Paris, second in 
New York and then in London.’ 

I said ‘Yes. I begin work tomorrow morning.’ 

And to Maurice Girodias, enfant terrible though 
he may be, should go the full credit for this remark- 
able volte-face by the British Government.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

PETER SINGLETON-GATES 
London, SW10 
* 


Sirn,—The Spectator, referring to Roger Casement, 
voiced the hope that ‘the ghost of this fine man .. . 
may be peacefully laid.. No one would deny that 
Roger Casement did fine work during his time as 
His Majesty's Consul, but there are many who believe 
that complexity of character and personal instability 
better describe the man. 

In 1911 he received a knighthood and in a letter 
to Sir Edward Grey wrote: 

‘I am deeply sensible of the honour done to me by 
His Majesty. | would beg that my humble duty might 
be presented to His Majesty when you may do me 
the honour to convey to him my deep appreciation 
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of the honour he has been so graciously pleased to 
confer upon me.” 

Two years later he retired on pension from His 
Majesty’s service and it was but one year later, after 
war had been declared, that he was in Germany carry- 
ing on the treasonable activities for which he was 
later to be tried and executed. 

Whatever may come from his diaries now in the 
Public Record Office I doubt whether his ghost will 
easily be laid in Ireland, where at times the ghost of 
Cromwell still walks.—Y ours faithfully, 


: S. KNOX CUNNINGHAM 
House of Commons, SWI 


LEAVES IN VALLOMBROSA 


Sir,—The forest of Vallombrosa is deciduous as well 
as coniferous so there are plenty of leaves to justify 
Milton or Taper any day, summer or autumn. And 
it is not, as Mr. Blake says, in a valley, but on a 
mountain. Surely before correcting other people's 
facts, one might get one’s own at least approximately 
right? —Yours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
Tower Cottage, Fletching, Sussex 


THE PATRIOT GAME 


Sir,—Robert Kee displays a remarkable talent for 
memorising ballad stanzas. What a great pity this 
facility does not extend to retention of their author’s 
identity. 

At a time when I am ‘to the pin of my collar’ 
sceking publicity, he doesn’t mention that I wrote the 
song ‘The Patriot Game,” the title of which he uses 
for his article on Mr. Bennett's The Black and Tans. 

His review is excellent. So good that I'm pleased 
to have my work mentioned in dispatches. However, 
you will readily understand such a position—though 
it might please me—is not much good for business. 

I ‘have often received notice as the brother of 
someone or other. Let us sincerely pray that no one 
is going to suggest that my work is responsible unto 
its own self.—Yours faithfully, 

DOMINIC BEHAN 
25a Midmoor Road, SW 12 


A DR. JOHNSON QUOTATION 


Sir,—Mr. J. H. Plumb begins his review of The 
Attorney in Eighteenth-Century England (by Mr. 
Robert Robson) with the very apposite quotation of 
Dr. Johnson's saying that ‘He did not care to speak 
ill of any man behind his back, but he believed the 
gentleman was an attorney.’ But he introduces it as 
something that ‘Johnson told Boswell.” 

No: it is one of the obiter dicta—poured out with 
no attempt at arrangement as regards sequence or 
context—in the series of Collectanea which Boswell 
inserts to fill a gap in his own notes for the year 1770, 
and which he acknowledges as having been furnished 
to him by ‘the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, formerly Assistant- 
Preacher at the Temple,” who had been a ‘social 
friend of Johnson’ since 1754—more than eight years 
before Boswell first met him. Maxwell himself com- 
pares his scraps to ‘the filings of diamonds’; it was 
he and not Bozzy who picked them up as they fell 
from the Doctor’s mouth.—Y ours faithfully, 


A. F. GILES 
0b Merchiston Avenue, Edinburgh ; 
GROUCHO'’S DANCE 
Sir,— 

As citizens of Freedonia and alumni of Huxley 


College, we 
Demand from ‘Roundabout’ an apology : 
— Marx performed his academic pas-de- 
up 

In Horse Feathers, not Duck Soup. 

—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD MAYNE 

Garden House Hotel, Cambridge 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
’ Sm,—I am most interested in the remarks in ‘A 
Doctor's Journal’ in your issue of July 31, about the 
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1Q test for handicapped children, and am glad to find 
that the writer considers the test more likely to be 
wrong than the red cell count. As the mother of a 
handicapped child, as well as of three other per- 
fectly normal children, I feel strongly that an IQ 
test can be nothing better than a rough guide unless 
it is given by several people over a period of time. 
Only the clever extrovert type of child responds well 
to everyone; a shy child or a handicapped one de- 
pends much more on a favourable reaction to the 
examiner than the examiners themselves may sup- 
pose. In these days, when the numbers of children 
handicapped from one cause or another appear to 
be on the increase, I think it is very important that 
the child should not be labelled too quickly by an 
unfavourable IQ test. I think there is no doubt that 
the IQ can be raised by the proper teaching of kind 
and understanding teachers with plenty of patience. 
I have seen this happening to my own child, and I 
believe it is important that parents should not be dis- 
couraged from making every effort to help their 
child by too gloomy a report on its IQ, which can 
easily be affected at the time of testing by nervousness 
im new surroundings, a cold in the head, or a strange 
person. I am therefore very glad to read Miles 
Howard's remarks on this subject and hope they will 
encourage other parents to go on trying to help their 
children, even when the doctors’ reports are at their 
most gloomy.—Y ours faithfully, 


KATHLEEN WINDHAM 
P.O. Box 30187, Nairobi, Kenya 


‘ECCE HOMO’ 


Sm,—lIt is not Mr. Wigglesworth but Pharos who 
looks ridiculous. There is nothing asinine in a deci- 
sion, doubtless reached after much careful thought, 
to permit the ‘bumpkins’ and ‘yokels’ of the congre- 
gation of Selby Abbey to decline a gift which the 
majority of these peasant worshippers clearly and 
emphatically do not want. The merits of Sir Jacob 
Epstein as a sculptor are irrelevant, as the Chancellor, 
unlike Pharos, does not constitute himself an arbiter 
elegantiarum.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. C. TOWNSEND 


United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, SW1 


[Pharos writes: ‘The majority of the worshippers 
have never expressed any opinion on the matter.’-— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


PHONEVISION 


Sir,—For the sake of accuracy: 

1. The Comédie Frangaise filmed production of Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme is being shown at the Royal 
Festival Hall on Sundays at 6 p.m. until the 6th of 
September, not at the National Film Theatre. 

2. When assessing the financial possibilities of ‘Pay- 
as-You-View’ television, Derek Parker forgot that 
there would usually be more than one viewer per set, 
particularly if the programme has to be paid for. 
Hence a charge of 1s. 3d. would only bring in over 
£30,000 if there are one or two million viewers. And 
out of this sum the overheads, both for the trans- 
mitters and for the PAYV system, have to be paid.— 
Yours faithfully, 

P. LEVY 
46 Vivian Way, N2 


* 


Sm,—I was interested in Mr. Parker’s article on 
*Phonevision’ in the Spectator. But I think he misses 
(or at any rate plays down) the most important point 
of all—the moral one. 

The issue is really whether the public is going to 
be challenged to make a significant choice in the 
matter of its entertainment—.e., a choice it is prepared 
to back up by putting its hand in its pocket—or 
whether it is going to accept meekly what ‘authority,’ 


whether in the shape of ITV or BBC, thinks it ought , 


to have. 

I certainly hope that Pay-TV will be on offer in 
this country at earliest. And I certainly hope that it 
will not be handled by BBC, ITV or any combination 
thereof.—Y ours faithfully, 

NICK EARLE 
St. Botolph’s Vestry, Aldgate, EC3 


LLANGOLLEN EISTEDDFOD 


Sir,—Fooiish comments sometimes have been write, 
through the years on the Llangollen Internationy 
Eisteddfod, but rarely have I read so inept a repog 
as yours of July 24. Your representative could hay 
had little relish for or knowledge of what—she, | 
think—was looking at and hearing. The impressig, 
she gives is of a poor sort of affair, of no particuly 
interest, ‘all sweetness and light music.’ 

The high standards and home-truths of the adjudj. 
cations frequently preclude sweetness. The igh 
music calls for choral works by Weelkes, Purcel 
Monteverdi, Mozart and the rest. The strangeney 
inherent in real folk dance and custom allows mj 
place for such expressions as ‘folk gimmickry.’ 

Your representative’s ignorance or dislike of music 
dance and costume, could only record belittlemen 
and facetiousness not shared by the immense anny 
audience.—Yours faithfully, 

VIOLET ALFOR) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 


ACHARS 


Sir,—It is a comment on the delicacies listed ty 
Leslie Adrian that he had to trust to the dictionay 
rather than his own palate to identify achars. Gas 
Concise French-English Dictionary says that they ar 
‘Indian pickles.” 

The description of the joker-host who feeds hij 
guests with eccentric confections recalls that half 
forgotten gastronome Frank Buckland, who hi 
several casualties at his table on producing a lit 
specimen, in all its repulsive scaliness, of the suc 
culent dish of which they had just partaken.—Youn 
faithfully, 

W. G. DAIS 
‘Glenside,’ Wateringbury, Kent 


THE GOWER PENINSULA 


Sir,—In ‘the Battle of Rhossili Down,’ as it is locally 
known, The Gower Society, Rhossili Parish Counel 
itself (with only one dissentient voice) and numerow 
articulate individuals firmly opposed the scheme t 
form a new road when the application to build w 
dealt with by Gower Special Area Sub-Committee 
August 1; the Society roundly declaring th 
*. . . this perfect example of natural beauty shoul 
be kept as it is for all who love it—-and for milliow 
yet unborn.” 

This awe-inspiring, remote Welsh bay, with it 
superb beach and downland, despite lack of facilities 


should never be ruthlessly exploited; least of all by: = 


predatory Englishman.—Y ours faithfully, 
BENNITT GARDINE 
14 Ulster Place, Upper Harley Street, NW1 


JEWS AND GENTLEMEN 


‘Sir,—Your correspondent, Lady Haworth, asks fo 


a simple definition of what a Jew is. There is # 
simple answer, but I suggest the following, whid 
will probably be unacceptable to many people: 

A Jew, when he cannot follow the orthod0t 
Jewish religion in all its aspects with all his heat 
is one who associates himself with the history of li 
father’s fathers, either voluntarily or, more often,5 
associated by others with that history, on account 
his name, his looks, his accent, his manners and® 
on. This I think is mainly contingent; and when & 
Jews form a minority, often unfortunate. (This & 
plains why, in Israel, no one was able to give! 
definition to Lady Haworth, since the Jews are tt 
majority there and living in the present, the questi 
does not really arise.) But whether the association 
voluntary or imposed, I believe it to be emotion 
and not essential, Let me emphasise that this defitr 


tion would apply equally, with suitable adaptatios 


to every religious and national body and to evel 
section of a society. The question of loyalty I i 
deliberately omitted, because there is no 
human being without it; but-still, loyalty is a 
emotional.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN LE! 
London, W2 
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The King and Who? 


Bry BD. 5. 


HERE is nothing particularly enigmatic about 

Thailand in itself. The mass of the popula- 
tion consists of simple, kindly souls living more 
or less in accordance with a simple Buddhist ethic. 
They are ruled by military-business men obeying 
no ethic whatsoever. Because of the world situa- 
tion and Thailand’s situation therein, the demo- 
cratic nations are apparently obliged to lend 
support, both economic and what is amusingly 
called ‘moral,’ to whichever military-business 
boss happens to be in power. Not unnaturally 
these bosses incline to put down as ‘Communism’ 
any internal gestures towards a more democratic 
government. 

Hence very few politically educated citizens 
people whose opposition to Communism is moral 
and valid—are emerging. Either you accept the 
corruption of your country (there are worse 
things, the rice still grows) or you turn Commun- 
ist. The latter course is risky as well as repugnant 
to deeply ingrained Thai feelings. The former is 
humiliating. A sense of humiliation is in fact 
widespread among the more intelligent young 
people; but we don’t pay much attention to them. 
We are engrossed in fighting what we foreigners 
call ‘the battle for the Asian mind.’ Let us look 
briefly at what we—or ‘we’—are doing in this 
battle. 

Whatever we can do to improve the standard 
of living of the people we must do. Colombo Plan 
assistance, Fulbright and British Council grants, 
all are beyond criticism, so long as award is made 
by merit and not to gratify some important per- 
sonage. My reservation is utilitarian rather than 
moral. ‘Importance’ of this sort generally doesn't 
last long in Thailand, and our target should be 
the unimportant young, since what hope there is 
for future political stability rests with them. To 
sentimentalists like myself, the activities of mili- 
tary missions are bound to smell rather high: 
why presume to make bad soldiers out of good 
Buddhists, the military condition of the world 
being what it is? But I won't labour this personal 
prejudice. 

Post offices, a state airline, television, national 
prestige counts for more than the abolition of 
poverty and disease,’ observes Mr. Barnett in a 
book* which, for all its imperfections, conveys 
more of the ‘feel’ of contemporary Thailand than 
any other account I have seen. ‘It is all very lop- 
sided.’ Every country has its vanity. But surely the 
givers of foreign aid retain the right to ensure that 
they are not merely administering to national 
—let alone personal—pride. By courtesy of 
America, an atomic reactor is about to be in- 
Stalled on the graceful campus of Chulalongkorn 
University, despite the fact that local scientists 
are nowhere near the stage at which such appa- 
Fatus could be of use to them and it is doubtful 
Whether students are even put through conven- 
tional laboratory work. At the same time the Arts 

* THE MASK oF SIAM. By David Barnett. (Robert 
Hale, 18s.) 
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Faculty cannot afford an LP record-player and 
every library request has to be fought for. Mr. 
Barnett remarks that the death-rate from rabies 
is higher in Thailand than anywhere else. Cer- 
tainly the sight of pye-dogs, hideously red and 
green with rot, is enough to frighten tourists 
back into their lush hotels. The poor slobbering 
creatures (the dogs, that is) even slink through 
the classrooms where Michigan University ex- 
perts are revealing the mysteries of morphology 
and phonemics to students who still don’t learn 
how to put six words of English together. Foreign 
residents will tell you that this profusion of dis- 
eased dogs is due to Buddhist reluctance to take 
life; possibly the same foreigners are working to 
make efficient soldiers out of the same reluctant 
Buddhists. One sometimes suspects that foreigners 
not only discovered the mysteriousness of the 
East but also created it. 

It would be impertinent to praise the medical 
and social achievements of Christian missions tn 
Thailand. And mission schools, especially the 
Catholic, still provide the best primary and 
secondary education in the country. But Chris- 
tian proselytising in the modern simplified-and- 
abridged manner tends to produce merely simple- 
minded prigs. First Commandment: ‘Thou shalt 
not smoke.” Second Commandment: ‘Thou shalt 
not drink.” Third Commandment (one which most 
clean-living Thais set themselves, understand- 
ably): “Thou shalt not mix in politics.” 

What of our educational missions? I always 
imagined that someone who was supposed io 
teach literature, or history, should teach litera- 
ture, or history. But things are never as simple as 
that. On assuming power, Marshal Sarit stepped 
up the campaign against subversion. No doubt 
there were some Communists among the students, 
refugees and suchlike who were arrested. When a 
British teacher visited his pupils in prison (they 
were not ill-treated, no one has yet trained the 
Thais to run efficient concentration camps), some 
wag greeted him, ‘It’s all your fault, sir. You 
taught us to think for ourselves!’ With the in- 
creasing officialisation of British teachers abroad, 
perhaps a stop can be put to this sort of teaching. 
Though in that case I don’t quite see how the 
teachers are to convey ‘the British way of life.” 
This latter took a hard knock several weeks ago 
when police uncovered a Communist cell in a 
durian orchard on the outskirts of Bangkok. 
Among the confiscated documents, put on show 
at the Ministry of Culture, was a Teach Yourse'f 
Russian—published in London. 

The educational value of literature has long 
been suspect, of course. Yet until recently Britain 
maintained a professorship at Chulalongkorn 
University. Unfortunately the last incumbent (my- 
self, I hasten to admit) was withdrawn for com- 
mitting such un-British activities as publishing 
poems in the New Statesman. Withdrawn by the 
British—the Thais were not consulted. 

But things are never as simple as that. And the 
full story is not irrelevant to our inquiry. The pre- 
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text for the Professor's withdrawal was as follows. 
One night, as he and his wife were on their way 
home, fifteen drunken policemen emerged from 
one of the city’s ubiquitous brothels, beat up the 
Professor (not too badly, for Thais are charac- 
teristically mild), and threw him into gaol on what 
turned out to be a charge of assaulting the police 
in the execution of their duty. In order to avert a 
scandal which might have thrown Thailand into 
the hands of the Reds or at least caused Marshal 
Sarit to reach for his gun whenever he heard the 
words ‘British Culture,’ the Embassy adopted the 
line that the Professor, drunk on a heady mixture 
of beer and unstatesmanlike poetry, had indeed 
assaulted those poor policemen. The Professor 
disagreed, but was told that his version did 
not ring true since the behaviour therein alleged 
was ‘not characteristic of Thai policemen.” My 
Thai colleagues found nothing out of the ordin- 
ary in my story, they'd always doubted whether 
Thai policemen were characteristic of Thais. Ah 
well, there are bound to be casualties in the battle 
for the Asian mind. 

Thailand is chock-a-block with Western mis- 
sions and agencies, whereas the Russians are 
hardly visible. Yet the danger of internal subver- 
sion persists. What is the insidious charm which 
Communism exerts in this part of the world? 
Perhaps an Observer correspondent came near to 
the answer when he drew a contrast between the 
American official with his big car and the Com- 
munist agent on foot. apparently poor, certainly 
hunted. Which figure appeals more to the peasant, 
who understands what poverty is and, simple- 
minded though he may be, understands how big 
cars are come by in the capital? We know what 
democracy isn’t, but alas, we don’t seem very sure 
of what it is. Too often we send abroad, not 
helpers to help or teachers to teach, but profes- 
sional anti-Communists to profess anti-Com- 
munism. 

I have no political axe to grind, and I have de- 
clared the chip on my shoulder. Simply, I cannot 
believe that one can fight effectively against Com- 
munism without fighting for something. Mr. 
Barnett’s reference to the Foreign Office members 
whom he met in Thailand as ‘Bertie Wooster 
types’ is a cheap cartoonist’s sneer. Yet it is true 
that some of our representatives do not appear to 
be fighting for anything which the Asians them- 
selves are particularly keen to preserve. 

Despite everything, Eastern people have a vast 
respect for the Western way of life, for our cul- 
ture (of which, they know, literature is so great a 
part). Is it good, then, is it clever, to send to repre- 
sent our culture the sort of man who groans with 
dismay if a writer enters his territory? Is it good, 
is it clever, to send to represent our way of life 
the sort of people who lead a life sui generis? But 
if | say that the wife of one diplomat was once 
heard to denounce the Manchester Guardian as 
‘Red,’ I shall be accused of a cheap cartoonist’s 
sneer... . 

Anna Leonowens—King Chulalongkorn’s pro- 
fessor—achieved so much, single-handed! Per- 
haps we should leave the Thais to themselves. It 
happens that they have something of their own io 
fight for. They love life. 

The Mask of Siam is ill-written, poorly illus- 
trated and inaccurate in details. But what counts 
is that the writer had, as he claims, ‘a fresh eye. 
An amateur with no line to shoot, Mr. Barnett 
observes assiduously and reports modestly. On 
policemen—‘it is peculiar, this fear of the police, 
but I noticed it everywhere I went’—he shows 
himself more perceptive than some senior diplo- 
mats even. But his title is mere catchpenny. Siam 
wears no mask. It is we foreigners in Siam who 
favour disguises. Who are we taking in? 
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Bankside Holiday 


Shakespeare’s Festive Comedy. By C. L. Barber. 
(Princeton U.P. and O.U.P., 40s.) 


As to Shakespeare’s comedies in the modern 
theatre, one hardly knows whether to be more 
sorry for the producers who have to get them 
lively on to the stage or the dramatic critics who 
have to watch them all and explain what has 
become of them. At Stratford 4 couple of years 
ago there was a Cymbeline on the whole well 
thought of, and graced by Dame Peggy Ashcroft 
as Imogen; it had a good Cloten, too, but he was 
much shorter than the Postumus, and Postumus’s 
clothes fitted him badly; the cloak trailed on the 
ground, our attention was drawn to this, and we 
laughed. Now it is possible to demonstrate 
beyond a reasonable man's question the follow- 
ing special law: no production of Cymbeline 
can make sense in which the Cloten and the 
Postumus are not of very similar build. The in- 
tellectual coherence of the play depends upon 
it; and to ignore it is, as Matthew Arnold said 
of Ruskin’s version of Shakespeare, ‘to show .. . 
to the highest excess, the note of provinciality.’ 
This intellectual coherence is about the last 
thing looked for in the comedies, if we except 
the group which are so unignorably about ideas 
that they are called ‘Problem plays.’ Yet Shake- 
speare’s comedy is strongly thematic; at the point 
where we tend to think him least concerned with 
ideas, in A Midsummer Night's Dream, he is 
most glitteringly embodying them. It is the first 
comedy of absolute genius in English, perhaps in 
the modern era; but all we do is monkey about 
with it. 

It isn’t even clear that producers take the point 
of the title, its reference to the licensed goings-on 
of St. John’s Eve when the young retired to the 
woods to make erotic holiday, out of touch for 
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the moment with everyday regulations. Similarly 
the point of the title Twelfth Night is not just 
that the play may have been a twelfth-night cele- 
bration but that it is concerned with misrule and 
with reversals of order on the lines of the tradi- 
tional Boy Bishop ceremonies—they still go on, 
for at Christmas master waits on servant, captain 
on midshipman and so forth. The play is about 
people being for a time what they are not every 
day: women men, fools priests and so forth; 
even dark can be called light, ‘nothing is but 
what is not,’ and it is a fool’s paradox to claim that 
‘that that is, is.. Mr. Barber has had the excellent 
idea of writing a book about the relation between 
the surviving festival customs of Shakespeare’s 
age and the comedies, which have ‘a consistently 
festive pattern.” His opening observations on 
May Games and Christmas ceremonial, his treat- 
ment of Marprelate and of Summer's Last Will 
and Testament are full of interest. Then he has 
chapters on Love's Labour's Lost, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Henry 
IV; As You Like It and Twelfth Night, arguing 
that Shakespeare ‘presents patterns analogous to 
magic and ritual in the process of redefining magic 
as imagination, ritual as social action.’ He very 
subtly illuminates the antithesis holiday every day 
in these plays, and is clever, as J. I. M. Stewart 
has been before him, on Falstaff as Carnival 
turned Scapegoat. Unlike Aristophanes, whose 
comedies ‘present experience entirely polarised by 
saturnalia’, Shakespeare has to get the saturnalia 
into the play together with the other pole of life; 
he ‘had the art to make this necessity into an 
opportunity for a fuller expression, a more in- 
clusive consciousness.” 

Mr. Barber's is a necessary work, for there are 
few useful books on the comedies; yet it is heavily 
written, and when it comes to particular cases it 
lacks flexibility, being muscle-bound by its own 
thesis. It is never quite what it could have been; 
but it puts us a few yards farther on the road to 
productions of the great comedies that will 
satisfy the mind and the senses and resist the 
charge of provinciality, at present all too well 
founded. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Tender Darwin 


Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution. By 
Gertrude Himmelfarb. (Chatto and Windus, 
42s.) 


‘So limited intellectually and insensitive cul- 
turally’"—the determination to jerk us to attention 
is announced from the start in these prefatory 
epithets for Darwin, and the book is a challenge 
to the conventional view of his greatness. And 
yet he emerges still very great, for reasons that 
Dr. Himmelfarb seems barely to appreciate. She 
does speak of the unassuming character which 
was the key to his greatness and ‘which remained 
unspoiled by acclaim and undistracted by the 
blandishments of success, but she gives no 
sustained or convinced attention to the immense 
value of such single-mindedness and indepen- 
dence guiding a lifetime of scientific work. 
Indeed, in a manceuvre with which we grow too 
familiar, having paid a tribute to his character in 
general she immediately gives it an adroit twist 
to his discredit. Character and mind were of a 
piece, she says, and the ‘tenderness of character’ 
sometimes showed itself as a less admirable 
‘softness of mind’—as evidence of which she 
notes, oddly, that when he tried to re-read 
Shakespeare (who had enthralled him as a young 
man) he felt sick with boredom, and that his 
favourite books were ‘popular sentimental 
novels,’ those that most satisfied him being by 


Walter Scott, Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell! As 
rther evidence she adduces his contentment with 
seabed scientific instruments; but though they 
provide her with some good fun she makes no 
claim that they led him into false conclusions, 
In fact this unconvincing case against the quality 
of .Darwin’s mind seems to be an ill-judged rein. 
forcement of the case she is much more strongly 
moved to make against ‘Darwinism’—against 
both the theory of natural selection and the ‘Dar. 
winian dream in which man had only to probe 
nature to elicit its metaphysical truths, and only 
submit to nature to solve his moral problems.’ 
The strongest impression of sincere personal 
imvolvement comes in the chapter dealing with 
the descent of man. Here the polemic intention 
of the book is less concealed. Having noted Dar. 
win’s idea that a dog’s devotion showed some 
distant approach to the religious spirit of 
reverential love, and his dislike of what he 
thought absurd superstitions in many religions 
(including sacrifice, celibacy, caste and diet re. 
strictions), she goes on, ‘His sensibility was of 
that inverted order that is unable to extend to 
human beings the same sympathy and respect it 
has for animals.’ The grossness of this misrepre- 
sentation of a notably considerate and generous 
man is clear even from her own earlier account 
of his dealings with his family, his colleagues 
and his adversaries. She offers the most super- 
ficial argument, debating style, against Darwin's 
belief that morality arises from social impulse. 
She takes the worst possible view of Huxley's 
tactics of controversy and the best possible of 
those of Mivart, a Catholic biologist. And of 
course—legitimately—she has a fine time with 
Piltdown man at the expense of scientists. But 
the relative frankness of this chapter is more 
attractive than the finesse of some of the others, 
where the clever imputation of discreditable 
motives to almost everyone grows tiresome. 
When Dr. Himmelfarb comes to the theory of 
natural selection itself, however, the cleverness is 
replaced by a serious effort of intelligence. 
Reviewing the objections the theory must face, 
some seen by Darwin’s adherents at the time, 
and analysing the unsatisfactory attempts he 
made to meet them, she carries a lucid and tightly 
knit argument to her final verdict: ‘Posing asa 
massive deduction from the evidence, it ends up 
aS an ingenious argument from ignorance.’ 
And yet we rightly think of a Darwinian revo 
lution. A large part of Dr. Himmelfarb’s book, 
and by far the best, is the historical study of this 
intellectual and secial innovation, especially of 
its forerunners such as Lamarck and Lyell and 
the previously well-established _ currents of 
thought affirming evolution. How the idea of 
natural selection as the means of evolution came 
to Darwin remains a mystery, but she demon- 
strates that it was not a response to the pressure 
of accumulated evidence, in spite of what he said 
later. He made so little secret of it during his 
leisurely years of collecting evidence that it 
seems remarkable that he was not anticipated 
by more scientists than Wallace. Another puzzle 
is that their joint communication to the Royal 
Society in 1848 created no stir and the furore 
came only with the publication of the Origin the 
next year. Then the usual progress of an inne 
vation from outrageous heresy to uncritically- 
accepted orthodoxy was exceptionally rapid, vil- 
tually completed in ten years, another curious 
fact that makes the case fascinating. Whatevef 
its defects of tone and its subtleties of intentiom, 
Dr. Himmelfarb’s book is admirable in doct 
menting an extraordinary innovation in & 
society’s central assumptions about itself and its 
place in nature. 


D. W. HARDING 
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Parliament and Pence 


The Control of the Purse. By Dr. Paul Einzig. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 
The British Budgetary System. By Sir Herbert Brittain. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


How to control the public expenditure has been 
debated for seven centuries and never brought to 
any final conclusion. Only recently a Select Com- 
mittee on the Estimates called for a public inquiry 
into the way government spending was super- 
vised and controlled and Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
has actually agreed to an inquiry being held— 
provided it is a departmental one under the 
authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This will please Sir Herbert Brittain, ex-Second 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose new textbook on 
the financial system purports to show that the 
financial control exercised by the Treasury is as 
thorough and as far-reaching as any reasonable 
person could expect. But it will annoy Dr. Paul 
Einzig, ex-lobby correspondent of the Financial 
Times, whose historical case-book seeks to prove— 
to quote from Lord Kennet’s foreword—that the 
control of the national expenditure by Parliament 
has diminished, is diminishing and ought to be 
increased. 

The.two books should be read together, but 
perhaps that is asking much of the layman who 
will find them both very heavy going. The fact 
that nothing has been written on this subject since 
Durell’s Parliamentary Grants, Hilton Young's 
(Lord Kennet’s) System of National Finance and 
my own Parliament and Taxpayer, which were all 
about forty years ago, suggests that Dr. Einzig is 
right—that parliamentary interest in the control 
of the public purse has been fading. But times 
have changed. We have gone through the great 
depression of the Thirties and passed from another 
world war to Keynesian policies of full employ- 
ment and today we are now more interested in 
spending than in saving the public funds. In fact. 
the taxpayer may find his chief protection in the 
self-denying order passed by the Commons in 1706 
—that ‘the House will receive no petition for any 
sum of money relating to the public service but 
what is recommended from the Crown.’ 

Parliamentary control of government spending 
is exercisable on all supply days when the depart- 
mental Estimates are debated and again when the 
Budget is presented and the whole House moves 
into committee to discuss the Finance Bill clause 
by clause. Dr. Einzig complains that the estimates, 
although referred to a Select Committee, are never 
scrutinised in detail by the whole House, but this 
is because they are presented in an unintelligible 
form. If they were more in the form of cost 
accounts, as I suggested many years ago, the 
debates might be more to the point. The Finance 
Bill, however, is certainly well and thoroughly 
debated. And when the year’s spending has been 
done the Comptroller and Auditor-General makes 
a searching report which is reviewed by the Public 
Accounts Committee who can call the spenders 
before them and direct public attention to all the 
waste and extravagances and follies. Of course, 
the damage has been done by then, but it would be 
wrong to put the House of Commons in a position 
where Members could interfere with the executive 
in the spending of the public money which has 
been voted by the whole House. What Dr. Einzig 
does not seem to allow for is that the strict 
financial control exercised by the fierce Treasury 
watch-dogs who can, and often do, mangle the 
estimates and supplementaries of the spending 
departments before they can be tabled in the 
House is, in effect, a delegation of the parliamen- 
lary control of government expenditure. 

The efficiency and effectiveness of Treasury 
control is well brought out by Sir Herbert Brittain 


who, as an ex-Secretary in charge of home finance 
and supply, is an expert writing about his job. His 
work, a monumental mass of detail, will be the 
student’s textbook for many years to come. But I 
confess that I found it an exasperating book. 
Never does the author allow himself to kick over 
the traces of the civil servant and tell us what he 
himself thought of the many financial controver- 
sies of his term of office. In the chapter on the 
economic background of the Budget he does not 
even mention the name of Lord Keynes, who more 
than any man was responsible for making the 
Treasury use the Budget as an instrument of 
economic policy. But his dry account of the 
financial routine did reveal to me what I had long 
suspected—that the Treasury officials work to old- 
fashioned rules established in an earlier epoch 
(such as leaving a balance of £2 million at the Bank 
of England and £1 million at the Bank of Ireland 
at the end of each working day) without paying 
sufficient attention to the economic effects of their 
cash book accounting. | am convinced that the 
Treasury overdid its funding in the gilt-edged 
market last year, thereby reducing the money 
supply of the banks, because of its old rule that it 
must never resort to the tender issue of Treasury 
bills, except as a last resort, if someone in Great 
George Street has smelt inflation in the air. 
NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Mother’s Tongue 


J. M. Synge, 1871-1909. By David H. Greene and 
Edward M. Stephens. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York, 48s. 6d.) 

WHEN Synge died, in 1909, he left behind him, 

as well as his published work, a considerable 

quantity of manuscript material—diaries, note- 
books and letters—of importance not only for 
his own biography but for the history of the 

Abbey Theatre and the Anglo-Irish literary 

movement. These documents passed to Synge’s 

nephew, Edward M. Stephens, who made use 
of them in preparing a vast work, which has 
not been published, on Synge and the Synge 
family. On Stephens’s death a few years ago his 
widow entrusted all these papers to an American 
scholar, Mr. David H. Greene, who. has now 
produced what is likely to remain the standard 
biography of Synge. As befits a biography which, 
to a great extent, breaks entirely new ground, it 
is straightforward, economical, free from 
theorising and uses important new material 
copiously and with a minimum of comment. 

‘These, gentlemen, are the facts, Mr. Greene 

seems to tell us, and leaves us to make what we 

can of them. 

The main facts were, it seems, mother and the 
Irish language. Mother was evangelical, ultra- 
loyalist (for her the Unionist Jrish Times was 
‘pro-Fenian’) and prim even by the standards of 
Victorian Dublin. She was disappointed with her 
son from both a worldly and an other-worldly 
point of view—not that she would have dis- 
tinguished the two very sharply—and her yearn- 
ings and naggings, with the latter predominating, 
were the background of his boyhood. In later 
life his own unhappy relations with various 
women tended to fall into the ominous pattern 
of yearning, nagging and religious controversy; 
this pattern may, of course, have been socially 
as well as psychologically hard to avoid. He 
went, understandably enough, abroad—to Ger- 
many, then to France—studied languages, wrote 
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some conventional verse, drifted and looked of 
little account. Then—it seems, on Yeats’s advice 
—he went to the Aran Islands. He had already— 
unlike any of the other prominent figures of what 
was to be called the Irish Literary Revival— 
studied the Irish language seriously. This visit to 
Aran was the decisive event in his life. Not only 
did it give him a style—an English that could 
make direct and creative use of Irish rhythms 
and idioms—but it also seems to have liberated 
a suppressed part of his personality. One of the 
most revealing anecdotes in the book, the sig- 
nificance of which Mr. Greene brings out very 
well, tells how towards the end, after an opera- 
tion, Synge exclaimed as he came out from under 
the anesthetic: “God damn the bloody Anglo- 
Saxon language that a man can’t swear in without 
being vulgar. Mr. Greene rightly stresses the 
double impoverishment—social and doctrinal! 
of the language which he learned, in Yeats’s 
phrase, ‘at his mother’s knee.” 

Irish was for him a language that a man could 
swear in without being vulgar, but he found that 
when he brought some part of the frankness of 
spoken Irish back into English he himself was 
denounced for vulgarity by the very people who 
claimed that they wished to revive Irish—and 
was therefore promptly defended by those other 
people against whose ‘refinement’ he was react- 
ing: his mother’s class. The Playboy controversy 
was an intellectual blind man’s buff, but neither 
it nor the Playboy riots did much harm. The real 
tragedy for the Abbey Theatre was Synge’s early 
death, which deprived the Abbey not only of its 
first great dramatist but also—as a memorandum 
printed here for the first time shows—of one who 
was prepared to argue about what the function 
of such a theatre should be and to admit that that 
function might change with time. 

DONAT O'DONNELL 
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Shalfow South 


The Numbers of Our Days. By Franck Irby 
Gwaltney. (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 

The Good Wife. By Aurelia Levi. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 

The Buffalo Soldiers. By John Prebble. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) ‘ 

The Poison Tree and other stories. By Walter 
Clemons. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 
RaciaLism and delinquency, those topical 
preoccupations, are filtering into otherwise 
unremarkable novels and lending them a 
certain social glamour. The first two books are 
cases in point. The Numbers of Our Days is 
apparently the second of three novels Mr. 
Gwaltney has written about the American South 
of today. Stalwartly pro-negro, refreshingly free 
from the lust-and-whimsy eccentricities of the 
Southern circus, it doesn’t—for all that—offer one 
much incitement to read the others. It tells the 
story of Jom Williams who returns home after the 
war, makes the transition from Railroad Avenue 
to exclusive Oak Street, marries the boss's 
daughter and becomes one of the biggest men in 
town. What distinguishes Tom from his fellows, 
apart from his drive, is his passionate concern for 
social and racial equality; The presumptive climax 
of the novel finds him confronting a mob of 
Klansmen intent on burning down his home. Mr. 
Gwaltney goes to some pains to furnish a small 
gallery of contrasting citizens: the war-shocked 
snob who loathes Tom’s guts, the fat racist busi- 
nessman with a negro mistress locked up at home, 
the dignified, mistrustful black preacher, the 
cringing servants who dread change. Manhandling 
a journalistic prose somewhere between and 
beneath Sinclair Lewis and Dos Passos, Mr. 
Gwaltney still conveys a rough sense of the fears 
and feuds of a South that must industrialise or die. 
But all life finally drains out of the book through 
the unplugged hole called Tom. The source of his 
quiet strength is as much a mystery to the reader 
as to his fellow-citizens and the ease with which he 
hurdles all obstacles would be more becoming toa 
fairy story. Unless, of course, all that bourbon has 
something to do with it. At moments of stress, 
and there are plenty, a positive niagara of 
alcohol cascades into glasses, detailed in brand 
and quantity by Mr. Gwaltney with the warm 
fervour of a man meeting, and facing up to, 

serious moral issues. 

The Good Wife is a much cooler fiction and 
the Southern setting this time has no great signifi- 
cance. Garnette, a beautiful forty-two, is married 
to a pushing successful bully, whose peculiar love- 
making revolts her : 

She began to realise, after a few years, that 
when of an evening he settled down to recite to 
her, with great relish, all the details of a specially 
clever swindle, he meant it, in fact, to be sexually 
stirring; and that a brief, rude sequel to his story 
would inevitably take place later in their bed- 
room, 

She falls into a fantasy life from which an affair 
with a worldly long-nosed pianist called Raoul 
Agle rescues her. Tangled in with this novelette is 
the story of her frantically delinquent son Chant, 
a pustular youth she feels she has failed because 
_ he exposes himself to little girls and beats up old 
men. There is a grimy fascination in the horrors 
Aurelia Levi has thought up for Chant, and the 
aloof detachment with which she writes, as if she 
were holding her characters out one by one at 
nose-wrinkling length, allows moments of quite 
shrewd comedy. But it is all too neat. Mother has 
a slave mentality, so the children suffer. No Chant 
~—and I suppose such exist—would have been so 
easily fooled into a happy ending. This is a dis- 
concerting book, though. Its random acerbities 
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hint at a tough, observant talent furking beneath 
the mess of magazine plots. 

The Buffalo Soldiers of Mr. Prebble’s skilfully 
understated adventure story are Lieutenant Byrne 
and his troop of negro cavalrymen, assigned to 
keep an eye on a party of Indians during hunting 
trips. The time is just after the Civil War, the place 
near the Texas border. How true-to-period the 
details of this strange band and their doings are 
I have no idea, but I found the account of their 
tribulations and of the misunderstandings that led 
to tragedy compulsive reading. There is more than 
a suggestion of The Red Badge of Courage in Mr. 
Prebble’s lucid manipulation of men confusedly on 
the move; and Byrne, with his clumsy but well- 
meaning treatment of the recent slaves (Nathan 
Donethegetaway, Crispin Cometoliberty), his 
mental torment as an ex-ranker sweating under his 
first command, and his hopeless concern for the 
cheated Indians, is a likely, likeable creation of 
some subtlety. 

But the finest length of fiction this week is to 
be found in Walter Clemons’s collection of short 
stories. ‘The Common Night’ tells, in thirty pages, 
of an old woman dying surrounded by her family, 
watched by her decent anguished grandson. 
Mr. Clemons has the rare gift of seeming, at his 
best, to go straight to the centre of a common 
stock of experience that second-rate writers with 
their elaborately personal structures ignore. He 
convinces you by unfussy example that certain 
important kinds of decency and understanding still 
exist. It is all the more unusual in a writer still in 
his twenties. ‘The Poison Tree,’ the story of two 
hatefully intertwined sisters over several years, 
moves through time with the sort of satiric cer- 
tainty about how people change, how they don’t, 
that Lawrence displayed in ‘Things.’ “Merry- 
makers,’ where a kind adolescent is trapped by 
guilt into squiring round a plain, passive girl, is 
another beauty. As you might expect, there are 
one or two failures, congealed exercises in genres 
that one could have done without. Ironically 
enough, the only two stories previously published 
(in Harper's Bazaar and Argosy) are among the 
weakest. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


On Believing in French Politics 


On the Game of Politics in France. By Nathan 
Leites. With a Foreword by D. W. Brogan. 
(Stanford U.P. and O.U_P., 36s.) 


Tue title of this book describes its contents with 
great accuracy. It is strictly with the game of 
politics that Nathan Leites is concerned, with the 
ritual manoeuvres whereby the closed society of 
politicians inhabiting the Palais Bourbon while 
away their country’s time and their own. Mr. 
Leites tells us of their unwillingness to blame 
anyone for anything, their taste for procrastina- 
tion, their desire to avoid sharp clashes between 
individuals. He sketches the series of operations 
which come under the heading of ‘lifting the 
mortgage’ (that is, taking a course of action with 
the intention of demonstrating that it is impossible) 
and finds in the application of French parliamen- 
tary techniques to foreign or colonial situations an 
explanation of much blundering and delay in deal- 
ing with vital problems. 

All this is interesting, but limited in its applica- 
tion, as he himself realises. His study is concerned 
with the ‘republican’ centre and excludes forces 
lying outside the regime such as the Communists 
and Poujadists. But the republican parties, ever 
since the Communists left the Government in 
1947, have been in the position of partners in a 
superficially changing, but (with the exception of 
the Mendés-France experiment) a basically un- 
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altered coalition. If any government was to be 
formed at all, they had to co-operate to some 
extent, and the relationship thus forced on them 
was far more like, say, that between the Left and 
Right wings of the Labour Party than that be. 
tween Labour and Conservative. If one were to 
write an internal history of the Labour Party since 
the war, it might well read something like Mr, 
Leites’s view of French politics. Unfortunately, 
the political tricks he discusses affected national 
politics far more directly than do those in vogue 
at the Labour Party Conference, where the decent 
insulation of the Parliamentary Labour Party is 
always there to limit the damage. 

The main question in France after the war was 
not whether the Radicals, the Socialists, the MRP 
or the Moderates would strengthen or weaken 
their positions, but whether the Centre could 
govern in face of the considerable fraction of 
the country which rejected democratic institutions, 
In other words, French parliamentary politics only 
have significance in as much as they have affected 
adversely governmental efficiency, and the lack of 
an effective opposition, which was a major factor 
in preventing a remedy for the abuses described 
by Mr. Leites, was due to extra-parliamentary 
circumstance. At the moment, after the decease 
of the Fourth Republic, those within the system 
are still ruling by the grace of General de Gaulle. 
But only just. And for how long? Not all the 
pettiness of parliamentary politicians can entirely 
rob that question of meaning. There is a content 
to French political life even if it is not to be found 
within the hemicycle. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Call of the Wild 


The Generations of Men. By Judith Wright. 
(O.U.P., 45s.) 


Wauat drove men northward and westward from 
New South Wales, in the great pastoral migra- 
tions of the last half of the nineteenth century, 
far up into Queensland and the worst pioneering 
country? Miss Wright does not fully explain, 
accepting without comment the necessity that 
took her grandfather and his eighteen-year-old 
wife 800 miles from home to fever-ridden country 
where their troubles included the ‘Dawson spue’ 
(retching every few minutes for days on end). 
Living in a state of improvisation and emergency 
they had no time to dig wells, children and cattle 
sickened and died, nomadic aborigines—already 
bestially treated by former settlers—proved in- 
effectual labourers, drought, fire and flood and a 
crazy economy dashed their hopes, debts piled 
up and they returned to New South Wales, where 
Arthur died, leaving his wife to carry out what he 
had taught her about stockbreeding in conditions 
where success was possible. 

In most colonies, first pioneered either by 
trading companies or coherent groups, emigrants 
inherited the rudiments of social co-operation; 
but there is an arid, random violence about 
Australian pioneering stories that reflects not 80 
much the harshness of the land as the savagery 
of a capitalist society unrestrained by liberal 
scruples—laissez-faire red in tooth and claw. 
Miss Wright has used her talents as a poet to 
make this chunky slice of Australian history read- 
able; but English readers could have done with 4 
foreword giving more of the background: the 

cial and economic divorce between outback 
settlers and coastal cities where entrepreneurs (my 
grandfather included) made fortunes; the restric- 
tive legislation that drove settlers inland to find 
grazing where they could, and the consequent 
stranglehold of debt that was the chief link be 
tween the twe groups. JEAN HOWARD 
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Take a hand of 


, tobacco leaf... 









bind the leaves tight with sail cord . . . 
store in a cool cellar for weeks... 
unbind and cut into thin slices... 
rub a slice between your hands 
and smell . . . ah, that rich, full-Aavoured 
aroma tells you it is matured . . . 


ready for your pipe and the most 


truly satisfying smoke you've ever had. 





What's that? You haven't 
the ingredients handy ? Don’t worry. You can 
buy tobacco, made from this 60 year old recipe, 
in a 1-oz. tin, sealed to keep fresh, at any 
tobacconist for s/o}. Just ask for 


Player’s 
Navy Cut De LUXE 


(NCcT 108m] 














UNIT TRUSTS 


and how they work 





Just how safe is the Unit Trust investment? How do they 
work, when did they start and why are they better than 
Gilt-edged shares? What does the Stock Exchange think of 
Unit Trusts? These are just a few of the important questions 
the small investor and his advisers are asking—and they're 
all answered in the new edition of this book by C.O. Merriman. 
Giving a complete survey of Unit Trusts and their operation, 
the book will be indispensable to thousands of shrewd investors. 


Pitman. 20s. net. * All booksellers. 














YOUR TRIBUTE 


By sending a donation you are 
paying your own tribute to the 
bravery of the life-boat crews. 
The service depends entirely on 
voluntary contributions to carry 
on its work. 


ROYAL NATICNAL , 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 4 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 





A Welsh Coxswein 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Common Sense Investment 


Money matters so much that nowadays one can't afford 
to risk what has been so hard to save. It’s awfully 
tempting to ehance your arm and speculate. Rich ever- 
night—and so on. But more often than net it doesn’t 
come off, and your Capital—all or part of it—has gone. 
A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instanee, you 
can invest small sums or up to £5,000, every pound of 
which is redeemable at any time at a pound. No de- 
preciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half-yearly 
and computed from day to day, is always as high as is 
prudently possible. And it is net, the Society paying the 
Income Tax. 

The “Planet’’ was established in 1848; its assets are 
£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 


1 % NET, PER ANNUM 


- equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 


Write for details 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury 8q., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 





} (Member of The Building Societies Association ) 
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Anti-Slavery 


Freedom from Fear: The Slave and His Emanci- 
pation. By O. A. Sherrard. (The Bodley Head, 
18s.) 

To read the history of the campaign against 

slavery is to be reminded at many levels of the 

present campaign for nuclear disarmament. Hind- 
sight makes the main difference, in that abolition 
seems now to have been inevitable, while disarma- 
ment usually appears as something desirable in 
theory but not part of the approaching future in 
practice. And there is the difference that all the 
marches and meetings have not yet thrown up 
single-minded leaders like Granville Sharp, Clark- 
son or Wilberforce, but only brought forward 
faces already familiar from other causes. But the 

parallels lie in comparing the way in which on 
both occasions the moral rage of a religious few 
has spread out to infect a mass of ordinary people 
who do not always believe the religious premises 
of the leadership, but who will accompany it to 
its ends. The Anti-Slavery Society was the first of 
the non-political leagues, or moral lobbies, which 
have played the initiating part in so much of sub- 
sequent British politics. 

Mr. Sherrard’s short history of slavery and its 
abolition recalls that the campaign against 
slavery, like its modern counterpart, had to face 
the question of whether to go straight for total 
and immediate abolition, or whether to endanger 
its sense of direction a little by concentrating at 
first upon nearer and subordinate goals. In 1787, 
the joint anti-slavery committee, composed of 
Clarkson and Sharp and a group of Quakers, de- 
cided, against the appeals of Sharp, to work for 
the abolition of the slave trade and to leave the 
institution of slavery alone for the moment. This, 
Mr. Sherrard believes, was a bad mistake: once 
the trade had gone, the public and the politicians 
relapsed into a relieved feeling that the issue of 
slavery had now been dealt with. Emancipation 
had to wait for another twenty-six years. 

This book deals excellently with many aspects 
of slavery and the campaign against it, ending 
with a warning that slavery still exists as a disease 
endemic to human society. But it is not long 
enough. The space of 200 pages is too short to 
discuss both the whole history of slavery from 
the ancient world through the Spanish system to 
Saudi Arabia, and the detailed politics of the 
movement for emancipation in England. Either 
of these subjects demands really close treatment, 
although it is a fine tribute to the bicentenary of 
Wilberforce’s birth to try to combine them. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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First Africa 


The Prehistory of Southern Africa. By J. 
Desmond Clark. (Pelican Books, 6s.) 


‘ONE good thing about stone implements is that 
they don’t want the vote.’ Attributed (no doubt 
falsely) to Field-Marshal Smuts, this saying is 
occasionally quoted to explain why in Southern 
Africa archeology flourishes more than the study 
of present-day tribal life. The real reason, prob- 
ably, is the remarkable profusion and diversity of 
the country’s prehistoric relics: fossil man-apes 
and extinct types of man, three successive Stone 
Ages followed directly by an Iron Age, rock paint- 
ings and engravings of many styles, Zimbabwe 
and other stone ruins, and even traces of early 
gold-mining activities. The sub-continent has 
indeed ‘much to contribute to the knowledge of 
the history of the human race,’ and very many 
workers have taken part in discovering and 
describing those contributions. 

Dr. Desmond Clark, Director of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Museum in Northern Rhodesia, has 
now attempted the difficult task of summarising 
their findings for the general reader. The only 
other book of the same kind was published by 
Miles Burkitt more than thirty years ago, since 
which time so many important discoveries have 
been made that a new synthesis was badly needed. 
On the whole it is very well done. The detailed 
descriptions of stone implement industries, though 
of course essential, are (perhaps inevitably) not 
easy for the non-specialist to follow. The chap- 
ters on fossil remains, daily life in the Stone Ages, 
and pictorial art are happily less technical; the 
discussion of rock paintings and engravings (by 
no means always of Bushman origin) is in fact the 
best popular introduction yet written about this 
fascinating aspect of South African prehistory. 


Dr. Clark is less successful in showing how the 
present-day native peoples—Bushmen, Hottentots, 
Bergdama, and Bantu—fit into the story. But that 
is not his fault. It is still controversial, for example, 
whether the Bushmen came from East Africa or 
originated in the South; and physical anthropolo- 
gists claim to have identified so many different 
strains in each of the four main groups of peoples 
as to make it obvious only that apartheid and 
the concept of ‘racial purity’ are decidedly very 
recent phenomena in the 40,000 years or more 
of human existence in South Africa. 

The book is well illustrated with maps, photo- 
graphs and text figures, and contains an admirable 
list of references for further reading. 

I. SCHAPERA 
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COMPANY MEETING 


STERLING INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 








STEADY IMPROVEMENT 





THE 22nd annual general meeting of Sterling Indus- 
tries Limited was held on August 5 in London. 

Mr. R. A. Harding (the Chairman), who presided, 
said: 

In my Review attached to the Accounts, I en- 
deavoured to give you a full and complete picture of 
your Company and its subsidiaries during the 
Financial Year ended 31st March, 1959. You will 
recall that on February 10th, I issued to all Share- 
holders a statement advising that we had experienced 
an extremely difficult trading year and pointing out 
that the profit of the Group had been substantially 
reduced and that, in those circumstances, a scheme of 
capital reconstruction could not yet be put before you, 

Under the heading “Outlook” in my Review, | 
stated that it would be wrong for me to give too 
optimistic a view of the current year’s trading: never- 
theless, our opinion at that time was that the trading 
result for the year ending 31st March, 1960, might 
show a considerable improvement. I am therefore 
pleased to be able to advise you that our Internal 
Accounts for the first Quarter of the current Financial 
Year which ended on the 30th June show an increase 
in output, the value of orders in hand is substantially 
higher and, above all, the profit for this first Quarter 
is estimated at approximately £12,000, as compared 
with a loss of £3,000 in the same Quarter of the pre- 
vious Financial Year. It is naturally too early in the 
current Financial Year to attempt a reliable forecast 
for the whole year, but it is reasonable to assume 
that the Group will produce a considerably improved 
result as compared with the year ended 31st March, 
1959, unless some serious problems beyond the con- 
trol of the management arise. 

I would like to draw Shareholders’ attention to a 
few examples of the products of this Group which are 
displayed here. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


OPERATING SUBSIDIARIES 
The Group’s Operating Subsidiaries comprise: 
Dualloys Limited (manufacturers of plain bearings) 


Sintered Metal Components (Chard) Limited 
(sintered engineering components) 

Sterling Instrument Company Limited (makers of 
precision instruments and domestic time switches) 


Exactor Limited (hydraulics, lubrication systems 
and self-sealing compounds). 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,050 








Solution on August 28 








ACROSS — 
1 tameby, perhaps, of a comedian? 


6 Jack’s the boy for the birds (4) 
10 Evict that cat! (5) 
11 What the railways do on holiday 
excursions? (4-5) 
12 Certain neckwear displayed by 


———- (8) 
13 a find it in your place ticket 
15 an he vy: —— in feathers then’ 
16 ner s ey time for cocaine (4) 
17 Think of a number, take away 
the first (6) 
und > 


20 Here’s comfort with a 
a It stuck in Macbeth’s throat (4) 


One Frenchman in addition in the 14 See Western for edging. 
15 A charge for lodgi 


compiler’s armoury (4) 
24 The careless sh ae (2-4) 
26 Where one mi 

Nap get on (8) 


A Bast xine of cngy of Chanbers’s T 
2 book token 
ph on pay a 


29 A large bee in flight, charming! (9) 
30 ‘——- there was none to see’ 


(Housman) (5) 


31 Rush by Charles Lamb’s dog (4) 
32 William Dorrit was its father (10) 


DOWN 
1 Ice-bound goblins? (5) 
2 Ruffled raven in broken rest (9) 
3 ‘When I am grown to man’s ——’ 
(Stevenson) (6) _ k 
4 Fa pen, active at intervals 


5 Its alternative is nothing (4) 

7 Stop for an immensity of time (5) 

8 Sincere, us? Not in these! (9) 

9 Haughty aspect 3 the highway- 
man’s victim ? (5-2) 


ogtes) eisinitas 
seems to be implied 


t expect to see 18 Not the type to pane to leftish 


intellectuals! (9) 


Dictionary and a second prize of 


'wentieth Century 
will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
solutions: Crossword 


No. 1,050, 99 Gower St, London, WC 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


19 He might be above 
travelling at night (7) 

23 The Scarlet Letter, for —— (6) 

25 Capital judge of beauty (5) 

27 Where Hercules got his mantle (5) 

28 Ancient witchcraft—obsolete, in 
fact (4) 


himself 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,048 


ACROSS.—1 Senatorial. 6 Twig. 10 Islet. 
11 Uniformly. 12 Prebends. 13 Glance. 
15 Crew. 16 Abut. 17 Amati. 20 Rosin. 
21 Urge. 22 Dove. 24 Urania. 26 Bewilder. 
29 Cherubini. 30 Ounce. 31 Erda. 32 
Singhalese. 

DOWN.—1 Skimp. 2 Nollekens. 3 Titles. 
4 Roundabout. 5 Avid. 7 Women. 8 
Glycerine. 9 Poll-tax. 14 Staggering. 15 
Carbuncle. 18 Avoidance. 19 Anxious. 23 
Mimosa. 25 Amend. 27 Reeve. 28 Midi. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


1048 : Miss W. Sparrow, 27 Palace Gae- 
dens oe London, W.8, an 5. 
Ellis, 32 Georgia Road, Tienes Meath 
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INTERNATIONAL TEA CO’s 
STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER 


Tue Annual General Meeting of The International 
Tea Company's Stores, Ltd., will be held on Septem- 
ber 4in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Review by the Chairman, Mr. William Bolwell: 

Once again I am pleased to be able to report a 
substantial increase in the turnover of the whole group 
during the past year which incidentally was one of 52 


weeks against the previous period of 53 weeks in~ 


respect of the parent company and certain sub- 
sidiaries. The increase in turnover (which was nearly 
10%) surpassed the figure published by the Board of 
Trade in respect of multiple grocery companies and 
also exceeded any previous increase achieved by the 
group. This trend continues. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


Yet despite this excellent improvement in turnover, 
which constituted another record in the company’s 
history, the trading profit before charging tax and 
depreciation showed a reduction of 182,756. This was 
due, apart from the difference in trading periods, to 
two main causes, namely, increased competition com- 
bined with price cutting by competitors on the one 
hand and on the other, increased expenses. 

With regard to competition, it is well to realise that 
retail price maintenance formerly applied by the 
manufacturers of many proprietary branded articles 
is virtually at an end. With the general improvement 
in the standard of living in this country that has taken 
place during the past few years, more and more firms 
are venturing into the retail food trade and many of 
them are prepared to cut the prices of commodities in 
order to attract customers. This price cutting cannot 
be ignored and an unavoidable lowering of overall 
gross profit margins has resulted. This is no new prob- 
lem—it has been with us ever since the end of ration- 
ing, but it is becoming increasingly acute. On the 
question of expenses, the major item is. of course, 
wages which are rising every year. All other expenses 
continue to rise. 


SELF-SERVICE 


We are continuing with our extensive programme 


for modernising our retail branches and where we | 


consider it desirable converting them to self-service. 
During the year 56 shops within the group were either 
opened or converted and on the 2nd May last we 
possessed a total of 210 such establishments. A further 
12 self-service shops have been completed and opened 
since that date and by the end of the current financial 
year we are planning to complete 41 more conversions 
which will bring the total up to 263. We were among 
the first to experiment with this method of trading in 
this country and the experience we have gained over 
the past ten years convinces us that we are right in 
Pursuing this line of development. 

The reduction in the standard rate of taxation from 
8s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. has resulted not only in a lower 
charge for income tax on profits of the year, but also 
iN a credit arising from having made in the preceding 
year an over-provision in respect of the year’s profits, 


the liability for which (maturing in 1959/60) was | 
calculated at the then rate of 8s. 6d. in the £. A further | 


Substantial saving has resulted from the operation 
throughout the financial year of the new single rate 
profits tax. 

The net profit of the group after providing for 
taxation and charging ‘depreciation is £798,651. The 


total dividend on the Ordinary Stock for the year of | 


10%, compared with 94°, for the preceding period of 
53 weeks (after allowing for the capitalisation issue 
*pproved at the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
on 16th September, 1958). | trust the stockholders will 
regard this dividend and the results of the year's 
Wading as not unsatisfactory. 
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By 


Art the end of last year Sir Dennis 





Robertson resigned from the 

Cohen Council on Prices, Produc- 

tivity and Incomes and Professor 

Phelps Brown took his place. The 

drafting of the third report is 

therefore the work of a different 

economist, as any _ intelligent 

reader would guess. Gone is the 

note of inspissated gloom, of 

orthodox economics in despair. 

While the second report a year 

ago was urging the Government to go slow with its 

expansion—the margin for expansion without 

raising labour costs was said to be small, the 

estimates of over-capacity were exaggerated, 

expansion would reduce our payments surplus and 

lower the gold reserves, etc. etc.—this third report 

boldly states that by the end of the year demand 

should be running at a level 4 per cent. above that 

of 1958 and that ‘we expect output to meet demand 

so that the rise in expenditure will not set up infla- 

tionary pressures.” It goes on to suggest that the 

increase in output per head may be marked. ‘It 

could be. it says, ‘that if output rose by the 4 per 

cent., as much as 3 per cent. would be yielded by 

higher productivity, leaving only 1 per cent. to be 

met ky increases in employment.’ This reinforces 

its plea to manufacturers to reduce prices wherever 

productivity has risen. The country, it says, should 

seize this wonderful opportunity of advancing to 

higher output and higher real incomes without 

involving itself once again in the spiral of rising 

pay. profits and prices, ‘which can only bring 

another set-back.” Mr. Amory will be delighted to 

have his recent speeches backed up by this extra- 
| ordinarily revivified council of elders. 

| The miraculous change in this third report does 

not stop at the economic analysis. There is actually 

a searching of the heart. The check to the growth 
| of output in the period from 1955 to 1958 is 
investigated and the admission is frankly made 
that it came from the side of demand which had to 
be restrained directly and indirectly in order to 
stop the inflation. There were no other means 
available, it declates, of checking the progressive 
rise in pay, profits and prices. But the question is 
then asked as to whether other—and less ruinous 
—means cannot be found. ‘It is evident,’ they say, 
‘that the method adopted of restraining demand 
has serious disadvantages.” (Not only output but 
| Output per head was checked in 1955-58.) “We 

believe. they go on, ‘that there would be a great 
|"gain in finding some other way of avoiding a con- 
tinuous rise in pay, profits and prices.’ The various 
proposals which they considered are then de- 
scribed at length but without any final conclusion 
as to their respective merits. - 

Here, it- seems, the report loses courage and 
becomes hesitant. The proposals fall into two 
groups. The first aim at limiting the ability of 
employers to grant pay increases by limiting their 
power to raise prices to cover them. These include 
control of profits, direct price controls and the 
setting up of a commission to investigate certain 
| types of price increases. None of these proposals 
will be popular with the employers or, indeed, with 
the Conservative Party spokesmen who insist on 
| a free economy and on no State interference with 

the price mechanism. The second group of pro- 

posals aim at influencing the decisions which lead 
| to rises in pay and profits in individual industries. 
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THREE WISER MEN 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


They envisage either a conference between 
employer associations, trade unions and the 
Government to review pay and profit margins or 
a government agency with statutory powers to 
enforce pay structures. But proposals are also con- 
sidered for improving wage-negotiating procedures 
by (i) restricting industry-wide bargaining to mini- 
mum rates only; (ii) relating rates of pay to pro- 
ductivity or profitability; (iii) drawing up a code of 
principles for the guidance of those engaged in 
pay settlements, and (iv) widening the terms of 
reference of Courts of Inquiry to enable them to 
take account of the effects of particular settlements 
on the public interest. All these proposals would 
no doubt check the inflationary push which comes 
when money incomes tend to rise faster than out- 
put but, alas! on none of them is a final judgment 
offered. This part of the report is tantamount to 
saying that the authors have really gone as far 
as they can and must now hand over their job to 
those who are properly responsible, in other words, 
the Government. 

I do not suppose that there will be another 
report from the Cohen Council, but having been a 
critic of their first two reports I would like to 
express my gratitude for their third and last. It 
seems to me that they have moved almost to the 
position of the back page of the Spectator. They 
have admitted that there is a conflict of economic 
objectives in pursuing price stability and economic 
expansion and that the use of monetary methods 
in restraining demand sufficiently to achieve price 
stability has serious disadvantages and dangers. 
They draw public attention to the inescapable fact 
that these economic problems cannot be solved 
unless employers, trade unions and Government 
are working together in pursuit of the same 
economic principles. They could not have wound 
themselves up on a more helpful note, these three 
older and wiser men. 
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G.R.A. TRUST 





MR. F. S. GENTLE, C.B.E., OUTLINES 
BONUS PROPOSAL 





At the 3lst Annual General Meeting of The 
Grevhound Racing Association Trust Ltd. the 
Chairman, Mr. Francis S, Gentle, C.B.E., considered 
the Group’s Trading Profit to be satisfactory in the 
face of added competition and the effects of the 
London ‘bus strike and of the easing of restrictions 
on hire-purchase facilities. 

In the Board’s view there is one chief answer to 
competition, namely the provision of still more cem- 
fortable amenities for the patrons: the Group is 
proceeding with this as rapidly as possible but it is 
a costly task. 

It was proposed to repay £400 000 of 8% Preference 
Capital since it is surplus to the Company's resuire- 
ments and to make a bonus issue of £350.000 of 
Ordinary Capital to bring the issued capital more into 
line with the assets employed in the business. 

These proposals were approved (the Preference 
Capital repayment being subject to confirmation by 
the Court). 

The Accounts were adopted, the proposed divi- 
dend confirmed and the retiring Directors re-elected, 
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ARBITRATION IN DECLINE 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


HETHER the traditional form of collective 
bargaining in single industries, with arbitra- 
tion and conciliation as safety nets, has been a 
victim of inflation or of the Government's anxiety 
to stop inflation at all costs, is an open and a 
highly political question. But both the Govern- 
ment and the employers finally decided that com- 
pulsory arbitration had become a heavily infla- 
tionary influence; and the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal, before which a union could drag even 
an unwilling employer, has been laid to rest, amid 
wailing from the unions. And voluntary arbitra- 
tion, though the unions have not completely buried 
it, has not found much favour with them of late. 
The printing unions were the latest to refuse 
steadfastly to have anything to do with it, and while 
they produced a new reason—that the techni- 
calities of their industry wete too much for an 
outsider—this now seems to have been evaporated 
by the beneficent Lord Birkett. The fact is that 
since Messrs. Thorneycroft and Macleod told 
arbitrators in 1957 that it was their duty to have 
regard to the national interest (as laid down, or 
so the TUC assumed, by Messrs. Macleod and 
Thorneycroft), trust in the impartiality of any 
arbitration courts has been gravely weakened. 
Lord Birkett’s appointment as independent 
chairman at the printing negotiations has been 
hailed as an interesting new development, but its 
only real claim to distinction is that it succeeded 
at its first trial. His role was full of anomalies. ‘He 
was, in the final analysis, a judge who was to 
endeavour not to give judgment, but to hold his 
right to do so up as the ultimate deterrent to 
intransigence. A combination of Lord Birkett’s 
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b) 





Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is assured by 
skilled administration and ample reserves. 
Profits continue to permit the granting of a 
basic interest rate of 7} % per annum. £500 is 
withdrawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. No 


fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with 
a minimum of £20, but on Units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per annum added 
annually. We have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so widely appre- 
ciated. If you would like further details please 
write to Investment Department SRD, Davies 
Investments Limited, Bankers, Danes Inn 
House, 265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 











personal abilities and the stage which the printing 
dispute had reached after seven weeks led to the 
delivery of the goods, but there is no evidence 
at all that such appointments will ever or often 
succeed in the future. 

Some of the unions are conducting their own 
experiments just now. The clumsy way in which 
the London busmen, with a weak case and a 
weaker bargaining power, allowed themselves to 
be placed in the van of the wages struggle last year 
has led some union leaders to think in subtler 
terms about their campaign for the forty-hour 
week this year. They are now trying to create an 
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alliance of the engineers and shipbuilders, the 
miners, the power-station workers, and possibly 
the railwaymen, not so much to give aid and com- 
fort to each other, as to decide who should do what 
and when. 

The idea has inevitably attracted suspicion 
because two Communists, Mr. Frank Foulkes and 
Mr. Will Paynter, are in key positions in the 
engineering and mining camps. But this has not 
deterred a stoutly anti-Communist union, the 
shop workers, from also tabling a motion on closer 
working among unions for discussion at the TUC 
next month. The motion sounds quite radical, but 
it has yet to be seen whether Mr. Alan Birch, the 
general secretary of USDAW,, is serious in urging 
the TUC to tramp across the 185 delicate sets of 
toes belonging to affiliated unions. 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER 


THe following is an extract from the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. H. F, OppENHEIMER, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and accounts: 

The programme of expansion which was begun in 
1947 and which, since 1954, has included the opening 
up of the Nchanga and Chingola orebodies as open- 
pit mines, is now almost complete. Although a large 
amount of capital will have to be spent in the current 
financial year, it is probable that capital expenditure 
will from 1960 onwards be reduced, unless it is 
decided at a later stage to embark on further projects 
or the opening up of additional orebodies. 

At 3lst March, 1959, the total amount invested in 
the mining property itself amounted to £32,643,000, 
of which £8,905,000 has been provided by the 
amounts charged to depreciation over almost twenty 
years. It is likely that after the end of the current 
year the annual depreciation charge will be sufficient 
to cover the major part of the annual capital expendi- 
ture and it will not be necessary to appropriate large 
amounts from profits in future. The directors have 
therefore decided that the time has come to bring 
the capital of the Company more into line with the 
total amount permanently employed. Substantial 
appropriations from profits for capital expenditure 
have been made over the years, and by 31st March, 
1958, these amounted to £17,349,507. It was decided 
this year to appropriate £729,450 from profits for 
capital expenditure and to transfer £350,422 from 
general reserve to profits appropriated for capital 
expenditure, thus bringing the total appropriations 
to £18,429,379. This sum together with the issued 
share capital of £7,000,000 and the amount of 
£2,570.621 standing to the credit of the share premium 
account makes a total of £28,000,000 on capital 
account, 


CAPITAL BONUS ISSUE 

A preliminary notice of the directors’ recommenda- 
tion that a capital bonus issue of three fully-paid 
shares for each stock unit held should be made was 
published in the Press early in July. This will require 
the issue of 21 million new shares, and at the forth- 
coming annual general meeting you will be asked to 
pass resolutions increasing the nominal capital of 
the Company to £28,000,000 and approving the 
capitalisation of £21,000,000, which represents the 
whole of the profits appropriated for capital expendi- 
ture and the share premium account. We believe that 
this step will be in the interests of members as it 
places the capital structure of the Company on a 
realistic basis and will serve to make the stock units 
of the Company more marketable. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
In accordance with the combined programme of 
output agreed with Rhokana Corporation and Ban- 
croft Mines, Nchanga was scheduled to produce 


REVIEWS COPPER PRICES 


approximately 12,500 long tons of copper a month, 
equivalent to 150,000 tons for the year. Nearly two 
months’ output was lost because of the prolonged 
strike of European daily-paid employees towards the 
end of 1958, and furthermore, at the time of the 
strike, production was already slightly behind the 
scheduled rate for the year. It was nevertheless pos- 
sible to make up this shortfall, and much of the lost 
production, by increasing output for the last four 
months of the financial year to 15,500 long tons a 
month. Production for the year was 139,442 long 
tons of copper, which is a record for the mine. 

We sold a record tonnage of 129,024 long tons at 
an average realised price of £204 a ton, compared 
with £196 last year, The profit for the year, after 
providing for depreciation and tax, amounted to 
£4,704,000, which is £334,000 more than last year. 

Your directors have recommended a final dividend 
of 9s. 6d. net per unit of stock which, with the interim 
dividend, will make a total distribution for the year 
of 12s. 6d. compared with a total of 10s. Od. net per 
unit for the previous year. 

During the year under review the price of electro- 
lytic copper on the London Metal Exchange rose 
from £174 a ton at the beginning of April, 1958, to 
£248 at the end of March, 1959. Since that time the 
price has been considerably lower. At the moment 
of writing world production is running at approxi- 
mately 7} per cent. above consumption and in the 
United States consumers are holding considerable 
stocks which were built up in the expectation of 
supplies being interrupted by major strikes. It does 
not seem likely therefore that the price will rise 
appreciably in the near future unless the larger pro- 
ducers are prepared from time to time either to 
reduce output or temporarily to withhold copper from 
the market. I believe, however, that world consump- 
tion of copper will increase over the next few years 
and it is satisfactory that our mine is now well able 
to take advantage of any increased demand. 

Prospecting work is continuing on the Chingola 


and Mimbula orebodies, while the River-Lode has _ 


been dewatered and is being revalued with a view to 
further prospecting. The calculated ore reserves are 
now 167,000,000 tons and the present work promises 
to add considerable ore to this figure, At the same 
time, research is proceeding on the metallurgical 
problems connected with the recovery of copper from 
the banded sandstones which lie above the main 
orebody. Results of this work are encouraging and. if 


a successful method of extraction can be evolved, - 


large tonnages of low-grade ore could be drawn from 
current and old underground workings as well as 


from the Nchanga open-pit without further majot _ 


expenditure on development. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts may be 


obtained from the London office of the Company, 
40, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By 


HEN Sir Oscar Hobson. always quick to scent 
N inflation and call for dearer money, writes 
at the bull market in equity shares ‘has plenty 
life in it yet,’ one begins to rub one’s eyes and 
ike up. His statistical argument was not very 
nvincing. Measuring the duration of previous 
ji markets he found that they had tended to 
srease since the war. The 1947-48 one lasted only 
ur months: the 1949-51 nineteenth months, and 
» 1952-55 thirty-seven months. The present one 
gan in February, 1958, and has so far lasted 
s*hteen months. But it has risen by 60 per cent. 
d even if it goes on rising until the day before 
lling—the City being so convinced of a Tory 
tory—I would expect a sizeable correction 
vatever the result. Sir Oscar seems to think that 
en if Labour wins and imposes a capital gains 
x and some measure of dividend limitation as 
I] as steel re-nationalisation, the course of the 
ide cycle will not be affected and ordinary shares 
il quickly recover their attraction as an inflation 
dge. | doubt whether the institutional managers 
insurance and pension funds, with their eyes on 
all Street which is now having its correction, will 
are his optimism. Inflation hedging has not 
uch point when there is no inflation. Perhaps Sir 
scar would be less bullish if the Tories win. A 
m of stockbrokers has just issued a bearish fore- 
st of the prospect in that event. On the previous 
casions when the Tories resumed office—in 
tober, 1951, and in May, 1955—restrictive 
lancial measures were imposed and these stock- 
okers expect the same thing to happen next 
ne. This is a very wild forecast and shows that 
ey have not read the last report of the Cohen 
mmittee or the recent speeches of Mr. Amory. 
the Tories win I would feel much more bullish 
an these brokers, especially about steel shares. 
is ridiculous to suggest, as another firm of 
okers has done, that, if the Tories win, steel 
ares will only rise to a 54 per cent. yield basis 
hereas if Labour wins they will fall back to 
eir de-nationalisation prices. I would say, on 
e contrary, that a Tory victory would put steel 
ares on a 5 per cent. yield basis at least and that 
1a Labour victory steel shares would be re- 
tionalised at the prices ruling when the election 
te is announced. 


.P. Shares 


In the past twelve months the HP debt in this 
untry has increased by 50 per cent.—to a new 
gh level of £763 million which. is equivalent to 
er £15 per head of the population or £50 per 
mily. This covers industrial goods as well as 
msumer goods and is very small by comparison 
th the United States, where the consumer debt 
one is £80 per head or £250 per family, but it 


CUSTOS 


will be a sad day if the British family man ever 
becomes as debt-ridden as the American. The hire- 
purchase finance chiefs are telling us that credit 
finance in this country is only just beginning—and 
they are probably right—but what is more 
important for the investor is their rate of profit. 
If it is too high it will attract government atten- 
tion and rumour has it that the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee is going to comment on it in its forth- 
coming report. A brokers’ circular has analysed the 
growth in profits of the leading companies. 
UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST for the twelve months 
to June 30 has expanded its hire-purchase business 
by only 25 per cent. against the national 50 per 
cent., but its profits have risen by over 55 per cent. 
LOMBARD BANKING recently made a rights issue and 
raised the dividend to 17 per cent. on the larger 
equity capital. Its profits for the year to December, 
1958, showed an advance of 65 per cent. MERCAN- 
TILE CREDIT have just declared a one-for-one scrip 
bonus in ordinary shares and the profits for the 
year to September 30, 1959, are expected to be 
doubled. BowMakeRr for the year ending on Octo- 
ber 31, 1958, expanded its hire-purchase business 
by 35 per cent., but its equity earnings increased 
by 45 per cent. All these shares have risen sub- 
stantially this year and the current dividend yields 
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are therefore low—3.! per cent. for United 
Dominions, 2.7 per cent. for Lombard, 3.3 per 
cent. for Mercantile Credit, and 2.4 per cent. for 
Bowmaker. Some profits might be taken by the 
cautious investor. 


Government Issue 


The new TREASURY 5 per cent. stock 1986-89, 
issued at 98 without limit of amount, is not the 
cheapest of the long-dated stocks, for the FUNDING 
54 per cent. 1982-84 at 104} gives a flat yield of 
close on 5.3 per ceit. against this 5.1 per cent., 
but it has the attraction of being issued at a dis- 
count and its thirty-year life is ideally suitable 
for pension funds, which have been wise enough 
not to commit themselves entirely to equity shares. 
But with so much long-dated stock ‘on tap’ in the 
market—the result of the Treasury’s obsession 
with funding—the investor cannot expect much 
of a rise, in other words, any lowering of the long- 
term rate of interest. However, there are still a 
number of preference shares which are selling on 
such a high yield basis that they must attract 
buyers even if the long-term rate remains the 
same. For example, the new LOMBARD BANKING 5 
per cent. preference shares can be beught at 
15s. to yield 6} per cent.—two and a half times 
more than the equity—and there are not a few 
others yielding between 6 per cent. and 64 per 
cent. A more speculative one—but with dividends 
well covered—is ILLINGWORTH MORRIS 64 per cent, 
preference at 17s. 3d. to yield about 7} per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
T AFRICA earlier this year made an issue to 
shareholders of 1,840,000 shares at 37s. each, thus 
increasing the issued ordinary capital to £11 mil- 
lion. The balance sheet for the year ended March 
31, 1959, shows a greatly increased liquidity, cash 
resources being increased -by £3.3 million. The 
bank has entered the hire-purchase field by 
acquiring a 40 per cent. interest in the National 
Industrial Credit Corporation, a South African 
subsidiary of Mercantile Credit, which also gives 
them an indirect interest in National Industrial 
Credit of Rhodesia. The profit for the year was 
£1,080,864, to which can be added the amount 
brought forward of £439,021; the reserve fund 
now stands at the impressive figure of £10,440,000. 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid before 
the capital was increased; a final of 9 per cent. is 
now proposed. The Bank has several hundred 
branches throughout the continent of Africa and 
looks forward to further expansion, for as the 
chairman, Sir Edmund Leo Hall-Patch, says, 
‘Those who look back and measure the enormous 
strides made in Africa in the last fifty years have 
little doubt that the solutions for present difficul- 
ties will be found and that this progress will con- 


tinue. The £1 ordinary shares at 39s. yield 7.1 
per cent. 

Mount Charlotte Investments have more than 
lived up to their promise of better profits for the 
year to June 30, 1959, by increasing the forecast 
final dividend from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
making 14 per cent. for the year, which compares 
with 11 per cent. for the previous year on a smaller 
capital. In 1956 this company acquired a control- 
ling interest in Bettafoods operating a number of 
quick-service restaurants in Central London. This 
May the company, by a rights issue of 2s. ‘A’ 
ordinary shares at 2s. 3d., acquired the whole of 
the issued ordinary capital of Walkers Restaurants 
Ltd., operating a number of medium-priced 
restaurants in the City of London which the chair- 
man, Mr. H. Scott Thompson, estimates will pro- 
duce a profit (before taxation) of not less than 
£18,000 for the year ending June 30, 1960, on 
assets acquired at a valuation of £100,000 for five 
restaurants. After taxation the profits for the 
Group were £22,937. It is worth noting that the 
accounts for the year have been produced very 
promptly; the forthcoming chairman's statement 
will doubtless be informative. The 2s. ‘A’ ordinary 
shares are at present around 5s. 3d. 
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ASSISTANT KFEPERS: ROYAL SCOTTISH 
MUSEUM. Two Pensionable posts in Edinburgh 
for men or women at least 21 on Ist August, 
1959, One post is in Department of Natural 
History, for detailed work in bird and insect 
collections, maintaining study collections, and 
arranging exhibitions, The other post is in the 
Department of Geology, to deal with important 
mineral collections and for specialist work in 
mineralogy or petrology. Ist or 2nd class honours 
degrce in zoology or geology (as appropriate), or 
acceptable equivalent, essential. Experience in 
mineralogy or petrology desirable for the Geology 
post. Men's salary scales £1,856-£1,865 or 
£635-£905 according to age, qualifications and 
experience. On lower scale starting salary may 
be above minimum, Candidates over 30 con- 
sidered for direct appointment on higher scale 
Promotion prospects. Write Director, Royal 
Scottish Muscum, Edinburgh 1, for application 
form. Closing date 11th September, 1959. 

BBC requires Agricultural Producer in Swansea 
to plan and produce talks and programmes on 
farming and allied topics, both for specialist and 
general audience. Good general education, with 
some specialist qualifications in agricultural sub- 
jects and thorough knowledge of Wales and 
Welsh language, essential. Ability to maintain 
lively contact with rural community expected. 
Experience in broadcasting or in agricultural 
journalism very desirable. Salary £1,230 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,580 max. p.a. 


Requests. for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.1230 ‘Spt..) should reach Appointments 


Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 

EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION STA- 
TISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTI- 
CAL DBPARTMENT. Candidates should 
have a good Honours degree preferably in 
Economics with Statistics as a main subject. 
The ijatter is not essential provided that Statis- 
tics has been included in the degree course and 
the candidate has a good knowledge of statistical 
methods and the handling of statistical data. Ex- 
perience desirable of work in a government or 
commercial statistical organisation or post- 
graduate research in economic analyses or sta- 
tistical surveys. Age limit 40. Appointment may 
be pensionable or-on contract terms, inclusive 
salary scale £939-£1,863, point of entry de- 
termined by experience. Gratuity of 134% of 
salary if appointment is on contract. Income tax 
at local rates. Free passages on first appoint- 
ment and on leave for officer and family. 
Liberal home leave on full salary. Government 
quarters, when available, at moderate rental, 
Apply, stating full name and giving brief details 
of qualifications and experience to Director of 
Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1i, quoting BCD 59/88/02. 
FILMS. An idea this morning can be a film 
this afternoon, Have you served your appren- 
ticeship as writer/director /producer in documen- 
tary films or factual television programmes, and 
are now looking for an opportunity to develop 
your talents? Here is a job which involves writ- 
ing and controlling the production of tele- 
vision programmes on film for all parts of the 
world on themes of national importance. Whilst 
visual imagination is obviously called for, an 
editorial ability (in the literary sense) is just 
as important—you must be able to grasp the 
basic information themes and present them 
clearly and convincingly. You would join a 
team of young people who find the work chal- 
lenging and rewarding. The salary is around 
£1,150. Apply PE.464, Ministry of Labour & 
National Service, Protessional and Executive 
Register, Atiantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Only those persons selected for 
interview will be advised of the result. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. SENIOR 
TUTORSHIP IN HISTORY. Applications are 
invited for the above position. In the first in- 
Stance, the appointee will be concerned mainly 
with tutorial work in European and British 
history from about the middie of the fifteenth 
century to about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, The salary for a Senior Tutor is within 
the range £A1,500-90—£1,770 per annum, plus 
cost of living adjustment and will be subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act, The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close. in Australia and London, on 26th 
tember, 1959. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, Applications 
are invited for the above position. Applicants 
should have training and experience in the Social 
Science field, preferably Economic History with 
Seciology or Political Science, The salary for a 
Lecturer is within the range £A1,500-90-£2,100 
per anaum plus cost of liviag adjustment and 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will 
be fixed according to the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the successful applicant. Under the 
Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a house. Further particulars and infor- 
mation as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
oe. in Australia and London, on 14th October, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICE AND MODERATE finance availabie 

for artistic and allied venturers.—Box 4954 
CONFERENCE 

MODERN CHURCHMEN’S 42nd Annual Con- 

ference at The Froebe! Institute, Roehampton 

Monday, 31st August to Friday, 4th September 


1959. Conference theme LIFE AND DEATH.’ 
Chairman : The Rev. Professor Brandon, D.D 
Particulars from the Hon. Sec., 10A Bardwe 


Road, Oxford 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays 

TVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood Exhibitions: 
‘William Gilpin and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 
Century Portrait Busts.’ Admission Free. Week- 
days 10-7. Sundays 2.30-7. Refreshments avail- 
able. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations, (987). 

‘POLIO AND YOU.’ Alcc Burton, Caxton Hall, 
Monday, 17 August, 7.30. London Natura 
Health Soc., 708 Coniston Rd., N.10 


THE NEW ART CENTRE, 41 Sloane Street, 
S.W.1, August Exhibition of Young Painters 
10-6.30, Sats. 10-1. 


THE sECOND 
JOHN MOORES LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION 
of Painting and Sculpture 
WALKER ART GALLERY 
Nov. 18th 1959—Jan. 17th 1960 
£5,000 
in prizes and purchase money 
Open to all artists working in the United 
Kingdom. Full details of how to submit 
work from Exhibition Secretary, Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool 3 
SENDING-IN DURING SEPTEMBER. 


PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 


World. Free booklet — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 


and personal probiems, qualified in therapeutic 


psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 


Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue.—P. J. Rad- 
ford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 
FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 


where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover. — Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


HAVE YOU A NOSE for news? Whoever you 
are, whatever you do, there’s money in writing 
for newspapers and the trade press. Start your 
journalistic career tae right way and send for 
details of personal quick-profits nonsense 
course.—Rex Peplow, 30 Fiecet Street, London, 
E.C.4, 

KEEP LEFT overs of Sunday's joint and 
serve them cold for Monday with Rayner’s 
Mango Chutney. Delicious. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
For information write David Blackstone, Opti- 
cian and Contact Lens Practitioner, 115 Oxford 


Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER 2531. 19 
Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993. Also 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, 


Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 
POEMS WANTED. Send poems, s a.c., Citizen 
Lid. (S), Citizen House, Sandicigh Road, 
Southend. Wnt ied a 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the: 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041, 








THE 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 


in print-style type Books, biochures, pro- 
grammes, etc. Illustrations or original text re- 
produced.—-Susan Tully, 9 Bienheim St., W.1. 
MAY fair 6093 

RUSSIAN Linguaphone Record wanted, and 
books. Hire for month or buy if -price reason- 
able M. Lindsay, 32 Athol Gardens, Glasgow 
W.2 

STOLEN—the golden sunshine of Spain and 
stored for your delight in Ei Cid—the finest 
Amontillado Sherry. It's light, full-bodied and 
lovely! 

TURKISH DELIGHT in eatine hot but- 
tered toast and Burgess Anchovy Paste. So 
does everybody else 


£100,000 A YEAR barely meets the present 
cost of our allowances and services to neces- 
sitous Cancer Sufferers. Will you take a share in 


this work of mercy? A GIFT of £10 could 
assist one poor patient for six months, and 
make you a LIFE MEMBER National 
Society of Cancer Relief (Appeai G.7). Pre- 
sident : Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.I., 
G.B.E D.C.V.O., 47 Victoria St London, 
S.W.1 


LITERARY 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE and the LSJ. Nearly 40 
years ago the London School of Journalism was 
founded at the instigation of Lord Northcliffe, 
who became its chief patron, The School has 
always maintained the highest tradition of journa- 
lism, and its correspondence courses are followed 
by writers all over the world. A copy of ‘Writing 
for the Press’ will be sent free.—Prospectus Dept. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 
Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO. 8250. 
BOOKS, Review Copies and others in fine condi- 
tion purchased. Also L.P. Records.—D. Levin, 38 
Berners Street, W.1. MUSeum 4224 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 

No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B. 23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
SPARE-TIME WRITING. Get more pleasure 
and profit from writing by taking an ICS Home 
Study Course. Apply for FREE BOOK to: In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, King’s 
way, Dept. SS.1, London, W.C.2 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning, Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation).— The Regent 
Institute (Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, 
ws 


ONCE YOU KNOW 
Fees tuition show you 
FREE subscription to 
regularly what editors 

buy. Send for FREE R.1 ‘Know-How Guide 

to Writing Success,” B.A. School of Successful 

Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 

W.1 


WRITE TO SELL 

HOW ! No Sales—No 
how to write for profit 
The Writer tells you 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1.000 words. 6d. carbon 
Jarman. 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy Mc- 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, eic. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or suvdjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans. or cali 30 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4, Established 1910. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especiaily for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Dipiomas. Also fot Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LLB. Director of Studies, Dept 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7£% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $£% on each £500 unit 


BASIC Details from Investment Dept. SR. WITH 
DAV’ INVESTMENTS LTD. 
RATE DANES INN , 265 STRAND LONDON, WC2 BONUS 


BY, 
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STOP SMOKIN 


EASILY — OR MONEY BACK 







































































































































Permanent release, pleasant and harm 
Save £££s with BOONE—the PROV® 
way to real results. Thousands helped, 


FREE Booklet and Guarantee from ¢: 
NATURAL HEALTH CO., Dept. 
23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 








SHOPPING BY POST 


Special 


UNIQUE PEACHES, The 
Peaches we offer. only obtainable in the 
from us, are incomparably the most Exq 


Tinned Peaches ever sold. Fresh 0 
Peaches, even when just picked, have no 
delicate taste or bouquet. Large unblemi 
halves in syrup. Tins, 15 oz. net, 8 for 
Post Paid in Special Container.—SHIL 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Log 
E.C.3 

GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithst 
ing sensational new drug and serum disco 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rhe 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for § 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its m@ 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six mo 
treatment) and interesting booklet of home 4 


ment with the aid of garlic.—Garlisol G 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 

GENUINE INDIAN CURRSES 
These Curries, prepared from only the 


ingredients, have proved extremely popular 

thousands of our customers, as the numbeg 
repeat orders we receive testifies. Each o 
contains: an 8-oz. tin Curried Chicken, 
tin Curried Prawns, 8-07. tin Curried 
8-0z. tin Curried Mutton, 8-oz. tin Curried 
8-oz. tin Curried Eggs, 8-0z, tin Curried 
and Beans and 3 x 12-0z. tins Special 


Curry Rice. Sent for only £2 c.w.o, (2 
£3 17s. 6d.). 
Grays 
Dem. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORC 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAI 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Storno 
Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, G 
Ladies’. 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or cold 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroid@ 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and ! 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, D 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue fi 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT,” 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey D 
Showrooms), English and Continental cui 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attentiog 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC $231 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Acc@l 
we have many separate London Fiats. If 
care.—-Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, HYD & 


ROMAN HOLIDAY. Accommodation ol 


near Colosseum. Room and breakfast, 2 
Countess Widman, Via Maroo ° Aurelio 
Rome 

HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbr 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost,’ Country House 
with books, music, games, television. 
terms for Permanent Residents. A.A., R 
wens 9k 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaugtt Court, W. © 
Tel.: 21944 33 rooms. 150 yards seat 
Gdns. putting green, garages. Superlative 
Doubles August 8th. 104 gns. 


EDINBURGH. Club facilities facing G 
International House, 127 Princes Street. 








~ HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


GOING TO PARIS? If so, enjoy your 4 
thoroughly and intelligently by joining 
RAMBLES IN PARIS. Daily lecture to 
English through the capital's most colourful 
ters, covering famous places and little-Kim 
curiosities.—Write for cGetailed programm 
R. Makarius, 146 rue du Chevaleret, Paris 
(Tel.: KEL-lermann 24-05). 4 
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